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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
CONPENSATION. 
BY ELLA DIETZ. 


I know no Latin, I know no Greek, 

But I know what the oldest poets have sung, 
That the sky of morn hath a red-gold streak, 

And I learned it not from their antique tongue. 
The smiles of the sun have blessed me too, 

The wind and the rain have done their part, 
And, whether the sky be dark or blue, 

It brings me love from the mother heart. 








The wild wind moans through the old pine tree, 
The song that it sung to Adam’s child 

When the mother cradled the babe on her knee, 
And wondered to see how it, sleeping, smiled. 


The bright waves dance on the sunlit sea, 
And laugh as they try to reach the sky, 
And my heart grows glad at their stormy glee, 
At the gold of the dawn, and the wind’s low sigh. 
All wild wood birds, all sweet, shy flowers 
Are mine, all rocks o’ergrown with moss, 
All lazy summer noontide hours 
I bask in their light and forget my loss,— 
If loss it be, that I cannot read 
What the oldest poets have ever sung— 
Across the blue, dark swallows’ speed, 
Nor they, nor I, know the antique tongue. 
London, May, i875. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
WATCHING THE FIRE. 


BY *¢, 





The fire upon the hearth burned bright, 
Lighting the room with ruddy glow; 
The changing shadows, dark or light, 
Were slowly waving to and fro. 
Standing beside the pleasant blaze, 
It wrapped me in its warmth and light, 
And it so strongly held my gaze. 
That I forgot how dark the night. 
I wandered into pleasant dreams; 
We oft do this beside the fire, 
While life, in tones of sweetness, seems 
To answer to our fond desire. 


But something shook the dreams, as oft 
The wind shakes blossoms on a tree, 

And all the white still mass is tossed 
Like waves on a tumultuons sea. 


A broken stick had rolled away; 
The swift fire to its heart had burned; 
I watched the embers, where they lay 
And slowly into ashes turned. 
And still the fire was bright, and yet 
A shade of sadness o'er me came; 
Perhaps from off our life can set 
No light, and have it just the same. 
Surely, though slow, the fire has died; 
The sticks have fallen, one by one; 
I stand an empty hearth beside, 
Watching a glow that’s almost gone. 
It was the brightest—’tis the last 
To fade, and leave the hearth-stone cold; 
With bated breath I wait, while fast 
The ashes wrap it, fold on fold. 








TWO HANDLES. 


“Everything,” said Epictetus, ‘‘has two 
handles. Beware of the wrong one.” Espe- 
cially in matters of reform, the problem of 
the two handles is constantly presented. One 
of the two handles is antagonism; the other 
Co-operation. We can plant ourselves on the 
point where we differ from the community; 
or upon the points of sympathy. Each is 
needed in its turn; of course the sympathetic 
Method is the pleasanter, but that does not 
Prove it to be either right or wrong. Still it 
seems to me safe to say that the burden of 
proof is always on the side of antagonism, to 
show that it is the only method. It is always 
better to meet people on common ground 
where we can; and use that common sympa- 
thy as a means to bring them to full agree- 
ment. 


Take, for_ instance, the way in which the 





Abolitionists used the Fourth of July. It al- 
ways seemed to me a very wise way. The 
Fourth of July was to them, in some respects, 
a sad day; it suggested broken promises and 
hopes deceived. They might with some pro- 
priety have refused to celebrate it, have tolled 
their bells, hung their houses with crape, put 
their flags at half mast, or at least gone about 
their usual occupations with grim faces. Did 
they do so? Not at all. They said: “The 
fathers builded better than they knew. We 
wish for more Fourth of July, not less. All 
we ask is a faithful application of its princi- 
ples. We too will celebrate it, in our own 
way, at Framingham Grove.’’ And for years, 
that summer celebration was one of the best 
harvest-times for the Abolitionists. Taking 
hold of the thing by the right handle, they got 
help from it. 

Perhaps I shall differ from some of my 
friends, but I think that this is the best way to 
use the ‘‘Centennial.” Instead of saying to 
ourselves, ‘*This is not our festival,’ I think 
we should say ‘‘This is eminently our festival; 
we are the only people who really understand 
the full meaning of it. We will join heartily 
with you in celebrating what has already been 
gained; and you must allow us to remind you 
that the principles you talk about are not yet 
talfapplied. Perhaps, before we are through, 
we shall have convinced you of the truth, and 
you will help us to apply them. Meanwhile, 
the more you study them, the better; that is 
just what we want.” I believe that we can do 
more in this way than by sackcloth and ashes, 
mourning robes and the tolling of bells. 

If any friends of Suffrage are invited to 
take part in ‘‘Centennial’”’ work, I think they 
ought eagerly to accept the invitation. The 
mere fact of their doing it strengthens our 
cause. If every dollar raised by the ‘*Wo- 
man’s Centennial Committee’? were won by 
Mrs. Livermore’s eloquence; and if every 
meeting of that body opened by singing one 
of Mrs. Howe’s hymns, would it not strength- 
en the hands of those leaders? Iam glad that 
George Curtis gave the address at Concord, 
and that James Freeman Clarke is to give the 
Boston Fourth of July oration; glad of Mrs. 
Howe’s hymn at Lexington; I should myself 
have thrown in a little speech at the Lexing- 
ton dinner, had it not taken three hours to get 
from Boston and four to get back. No mat- 
ter if none of these performances, past or fu- 
ture, were to include one word upon our direct 
subject; the fact that ‘Woman Suffragists’’ 
have to be, or at least are, called in to aid on 
these occasions, is an argument for our side. 
What would we not give for satisfactory evi- 
dence that General Warren, who fell at Bun- 
ker Hill, was, even privately, an advocate for 
the “Rights of Woman,”’ or that Mercy War- 
ren had ‘*‘views!*’? But there will be no doubt, 
years hence, about the sentiments of some of 
those who helped to commemorate these brave 
souls. 

Then again, there is the fact that more rec- 
ognition is made of Woman’s work in these 
celebrations than has been commonly the case, 
heretofore. At least, if this is not so in Con- 
cord it is so in Philadelphia. The lively let- 
ter from that city in the last Woman’s Jour- 
NAL only points out what others have observ- 
ed, that these preparations are a training 
school for women. A lady who has been 
prominent in organizing the preparations for 
the Philadelphia ‘‘Centennial,” told me that 
it had repeatedly happened, in laying out the 
work in different states and cities, that the 
managers had been obliged to callin the aid 
of avowed advocates of Suffrage, finding only 
among them the trained energy and leader- 
ship they needed. My informant, who herself 
held Woman Suffrage opinions, expressed 
pleasure at constantly meeting those of simi- 
lar views in important positions in the work. 
This is as it should be. When we have con- 
vinced people that if they need able and ener- 
getic women, they must seek them largely in 
the Suffrage ranks, a great point will be 
gained. 7. W. 





FROU-FROU LETTERS--NO. 6. 


BY ELIZA & TURNER, 





[From Miss Frou-Frou’s unknown Friend.) 

Poor little gasping gold fish, you are partly 
right! your critics ask too much when they 
ask you to be an odd fish, and to make your- 
self ridiculous in the eyes of your own little 
world, be your way never so right and theirs 
so wrong. But suppose, as the river is not at 
present accessible, I could introduce you toa 
good-sized natural-pond? 

Four years ago, the day after my Rosa 
graduated (with honors) from Vassar, she 
came to me with this problem: 

‘‘Mother, I suppose I am beginning to be a 
woman.”? 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘But I want to be as good and intelligent 
and useful a woman as Bob can be a man.” 

“Certainly, dear.’’ 





“But when I look at the girls around me 
and see how they spend about one-fourth of 
life in company, and another fourth at the 
piano, and the other half in buying and con- 
sulting about and making and putting on and 
off clothes, I don’t see where I shall find the 
time to be as useful and intelligent as Bob.” 

“Ah ” 

‘But if I should do what I think would be 
rational, cut my hair short like Bob’s, and 
wear the dress that, among the Adirondacks, 
everybody called a most becoming Mountain 
suit, and, here in Philadelphia, everybody 
would call a hideous Bloomer, I should have 
health, and freedom, and time to be as useful 
and intelligent as Bob.”’ 

“Hah!” 

“But if I did that, the girls would talk 
about me, and the gentlemen wouldn't be 
seen with me, and I should be unhappy every 
hour of my life. 

“Too true.” 

‘‘Now what am I to do?” 

The question was so important, that I stip- 
ulated for twenty-four hours to consider, and 
took her father into consultation. 

Without going over the pros and cons, I 
will tell you that I asked Rosa if any of her 
companions were of her way of thinking? 
Oh, yes; half a dozen girls had told her they 
were wearied to death of so much fuss and 
feathers, but didn’t like to be odd. 

Then we proposed to Rosa to “call a meet- 
ing,” to find out how many of her cronies 
would be willing to sacrifice something for 
those three essentials, freedom, health and 
time, and how much they thought they could 
afford to sacrifice. The result was the or- 
ganization of a company of twelve, in age 
from fifteen to eighteen, who pledged them- 
selves to the following rules: 

1. We will wear no corsets. 

* 2. No skirt shall come lower than the boot 
top. 

8. We will avoid, in our clothing, trouble- 
some and unserviceable fabrics. 

+ 4. Trimming allowed to the wearer, none 
to the dress. 

* 5, Each member shall be in bed, as a rule, 
by 10.30 p. Mm. . 

6. Members inviting company shall issue 
their invitations to assemble not later than 8, 
and close not later than 1] Pp. m. 

* 7. Social calls shall not be exchanged un- 
til after 3 Pp. mM. 

8. No member shall play upon the piano un- 
less she loves it, or is needed to play dance 
music. 

9. No member shall read a second class or 
lower grade novel, except by special permis- 
sion of the society. 

10. Each member out of school shall find 
at least one hour per day for solid reading. 

11. No member shall be without one useful 
occupation. 

12. No member shall encourage a gentle- 
man friend who is without one useful occupa- 
tion. 

Finis: And we will fight for each other. 

Four years have passed since then, and the 
League now numbers 35, with a supplementa- 
ry dozen on probation. I am told that there is 
also a like society in New York, which, al- 
though an offshoot from ours, exceeds it in 
numbers. 

‘‘And do they make guys of themselves?” 
Well, all I have to say is that if you will tell 
me where to find the same number of fresher, 
prettier, more distinguished looking girls, I 
will journey some distance to find them. 

“But are not their waists very large?’’ 

I will confess, my dear, that they are larger 
than yours; in fact, in several cases they equal 
that of the sculptured Venus de Medici’s; and, 
to tell the whole truth, our two stoutest girls 
measure just the same in proportion to their 
hight, as the Venus de Milo; but then you 
should see them dance; you, who are always 
in a straight jacket, can form no conception 
of what this amusement is to a healthy girl 
whose every breath is full, and every motion 
free. 

‘But how can they get any fun if they keep 
such hours?”’ 

To obviate this they have started parties of 
their own; in winter, from seven to ten; in 
summer even earlier; and, somehow or other, 
although everybody prophesied the reverse, 
the gentlemen always find it convenient to 
come. And these, with their skating and cha- 
rade rehearsal afternoons, in winter, and their 
sketching and botanizing and croqueting and 
picnicing and boating afternoons in summer, 
give them quite their share of this world’s 
fun. And it is curious how popular these 
unfashionable amusements have become 

* Articles marked thus (*) are allowed a certain 
elasticity to meet unusual occasions; all such devia- 
tions, however, to be reported to and judged by a 
comiittee of the whole. 

+ Rule 4 needs explanation. It was decided, 
after deliberation, that trimmings which affect the 
person of the wearer, either by enhancing a beauty 
or modifying a defect, are legitimate; those used 


merely to ornament the garment, not. This mows 
down at least 7-10 of the trimming at one sweep. 





among their fashionable acquaintances, and 
what anxiety is shown to get into them by 
young folks who would never have dared to 
attempt such things themselves; and this 
from no fault, but because human nature is 
so constituted that there are always twenty 
able to step into a ready-made track to one 
who is able to make it. 

“But do gentlemen wish to marry them?’’ 

Now the truth must out; I can no longer 
conceal it; there is one set in Philadelphia, 
including, I have heard, the favored scions of 
some of the wealthiest families in the city, 
who have decided to cut our society dead. I 
allude to the small but extremely recherche cir 
cle of the Kid-finish Dawdles. I don’t believe 
that one of our girls could marry a Kid finish 
Dawdle, if she went on her knees to ask him. 
This blight upon our prospects we must en- 
dure as best we can; and meanwhile those 
among us whe are not already engaged, have 
quite as many attendants as is any way consist- 
tent with their other occupations. 

“But how can girls find occupations?” 

They must find them or forfeit their mem- 

bership. Katy R. for instance, is a music 
teacher; that is business enough, I hope. 
And there are Matilda and Sally Galbraith, 
whose father was about to look up a house- 
keeper for his splendid establishment and a 
governess for his five motherless children, 
when up stepped these two brave girls, one 
seventeen and one nineteen, and undertook 
the whole. And right tenderly and spiritedly 
they manage both departments. And there 
is Anna C., whose father and brother are en- 
gravers, and both were delighted and proud 
when Anna, whose capable mother has no 
particular use for her, came in with a demand 
for equal work and wages. From eight until 
two they work hard, and in the afternoon 
they have good times. Mary Loomis, who 
lives out of town, couldn’t find any way to 
conform to the rules until her mother suggest- 
ed the truck garden; now she raises all the 
vegetables, doing the whole herself except 
the ploughing. Several girls relieve their 
mothers of all the plain sewing and mending; 
several, whose parents would never have 
thought of exacting it, take full charge of 
the chamber work. Edna Williston, who, 
being connected by marriage with the Daw- 
dles, had never discovered herself until she 
fell in with our society, suddenly found that 
she had a genius for original designing, and 
now makes a handsome living for herself, to 
the extreme horror of the Dawdelian connec- 
tion, who never had sucha thing happen in 
their family before. And Marian Dutton, who 
happens to be rich, and is up to her eyes in 
flower missions and sewing classes and chil- 
dren’s excursions and hospitals, etc., has, once 
in each of the last three years, had a children’s 
excursion of her own, going down into the 
foulest streets of the city, and convoying 
thence a mob of the foulest children, to 
spend the day on their beautiful grounds in 
riot and feasting. And there is Susy Arm- 
strong, who happens to be poor, she too goes 
into the dreariest streets she can find, and 
twice a week gathers up some twenty misera- 
ble children, takes them home and sings to them 
No books, no preachers, nothing but her 
own quite remarkable voice, set to the sweet- 
est, kindliest, tenderest songs she can find. 
And the little things love them, and join in 
them, and go home singing them, and every 
half hour spent in singing is so much taken 
from their squabbling and swearing; and ev- 
ery pure thought that enters through that 
channel is so much gained forever. 

Well, there is our own little Sophy,the young. 
est member (twelve), and what sort of a pro- 
ject do you think that kitten engineered last 
winter? A plot to send three sickly women 
and one baby to the country this summer to 
board! Youshould have watched the devi- 
ces of those young conspirators—errands, cha- 
rades, odd jobs of sewing; cajoleries of par- 
ents, uncles and aunties, and, to crown all, our 
own small diplomatist, after extracting from 
us what she could on the ground of charity, 
announced with a wooing smile that her birth- 
day came in August, and it would be a con- 
venience to her to have what we intended to 
give her, a little in advance. This being ac- 
corded, only one day elapsed before she in- 
formed us that her father had once promised 
her a pair of handsome earrings, and, as she 
was now under vows not to wear the vanities, 
she might as well have the money instead. 
There’s a sapling to be proud of although I 
say it myself. 

Now I have given you a glimpse of our 
pond; do you like it better than a fish globe? 
And will you join us, Frou-frou? Then send 
a line to Your SymMpaTHizineG Frienp. 


WELL DONE TENNESSEE. 


The Nashville Board of Education has 
adopted a scale of salaries in accordance with 
the work performed by each teacher, no dis- 
tinction being made on account of sex. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. SpraGue, a daughter of Chief Justice 
Chase, has telegraphed from Europe forbid. 
ding the proposed sale of her father’s library, 

Miss K. Tuckerman, sister of the late 
Henry T. Tuckerman, has presented to the 
Redwood library of Newport, copies of all 
his literary works and a fine portrait of the 
author. 


Donna Maria, wife of Don Alfonso, is 
said tolook the very reverse of the Amazon 
she might be supposed from accounts current 
about her. She is slim, fair-haired, and hag 
lively, dark blue eyes. 

Miss Evva A. Gires, a Wisconsin lady, hag 
published a story called ‘‘Bachelor Ben” said 
to possess very considerable merit of style and 
construction, and to expose the shams inci- 
dent to a false profession of religion. 


Miss Ransom, the artist, expects to leave 
here next week for New York, and, after 
spending a few days inspecting the paintings 
on exhibition at the different galleries, she 
will proceed to her summer studio in Cleve- 
land. 


QuveEN Victoria was 56 last week, and in 
a few days will have been queen of England 
for 38 years, longer than any other sovereign 
in Europe. The day was celebrated through- 
out the United Kingdom and the Dominion, 
and by Englishmen generally, in this and other 
countries. 


Mrs Fautston of England, may be credit- 
ed with incorporating in her will a provision 
for an annual income of about $11,500 for 
the reduction of the English debt. This will 
lessen the tax-payers’ burdens by about a 
twelve thousandth. If any one in England 
has demonstrated her right to vote, it is thig 
lady. 

Mrs. A. C. Trarron was detained at Cape 
Elizabeth Ferry over the Sabbath, on her ree 
turn from the East Maine Conference, and oc- 
cupied the pulpit of Rev. J. M. Woodbury, 
presenting the claims of the W. F. M. Socie- 
ty. After her address a society of seventeen 
was organized. Mrs. Trafton is thoroughly 
qualified by grace and gifts for the work as- 
signed her. 


Kyria Kienasa, a Greek lady, well-known 





previously for her excellent lectures on ‘‘An- 
cient Philosophers and Tragedians,”’ conceiv- 
ed the project of aiding her sisters in the 
right direction, and has rented rooms in a 
large building originally intended for the ex- 
hibition of national industry in Greece, 
There she has established a school, where 
girls of the lower classes are taught all kinds 
of practical and useful female employments, 
such as needlework, designing, drawing, etc, 

Mrs. Heven A. Porter, Vice-President of 
the Woman’s Centenary Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, informs us that Mrs. Caro.ine A, 
Sou ts sailed from New York for London, Mon- 
day, May 8. At the time she sailed her health 
was not good, afine opportunity was offered 
her, both socially and financially, for a visit to 
Europe, and she embraced it without loss of 
time. The warm prayer of all her friends ig 
that she may return in safety and fully re- 
stored in health. 

Miss O’NerL, a servant girl, has just ob- 
tained a verdict of $2000 against the Minne+ 
apolis (Minnesota) Zribune. It seems that 
another girl, jealous of Miss O’Neil, carried a 
letter to the Jribune office, some months ago, 
in which she stated that Miss O’Neil had died 
of an abortion, and, as the letter was indors- 
ed by some one supposed to be trustworthy, 
the Tribune published it. Miss O'Neil, hows 
ever, soon made. her appearance and demand- 
ed a retraction. The Tribune took back all it 
had published, but the girl brought a suit for 
$10,000, and the jury gave her $2000. 


Miss Saran CriarKE, sister of James Free- 
man Clarke, has for several years resided in 
Rome, where, by her gentle courtesy and 
sparkling vivacity, she has won for herself a 
large circle of friends. She has an artistic 
looking apartment on the Via Quattro Fon- 
tane, overlooking the beautiful grounds of the 
Barberini Palace. She is now engaged in a 
most interesting work, which has occupied 
her for the last four or five years, and which 
has involved an immense amount of study 
and research, besides a great deal of travel- 
ing from city to city. The work is a series 
of sketches of all the places visited by Dante, 
or mentioned by him in his writings. These 
have all been visited personally by Miss 
Clarke, and the account of her experience in 
this Dante pilgrimage is most interesting, 
When finished, it is destined for America, it 
having been ordered by Mrs. Mitchell of Mil- 
waukee, wife of the Congressman. Miss 
Clarke is now making another series of the 
same sketches for Lady Ashburton, and af- 
terwards intends having the designs etched, 





that they may be engraved. 
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WHY WOMEN DO NOT WISH TO VOTE. 


Epirors Journat.—In your issue of May 
8th is an article entitled ‘‘Why Women do not 
Wish to Vote,” in which the author very 
truthfully sets forth some of the reasons for 
the same. But there are others which she 
forgot to mention or which may not have 
come under her observation. It is ignorance 
not only of our laws, and a want of thought 
and culture generally, together with the pre- 
judices born of the customs and education of 
the past, which make so many women, and 
men too, give equal Suffrage the cold shoul- 
der. But with the better class of women, 
those who wish to appear delicate ladies (and 
who are delicate enough both in mind and 
body) it is also selfishness and indifference with 
regard to the needs, circumstances and neces- 
sities of others, which make them oppose this 
great reform of the day. From long observa- 
tion of many women of this sort with whom 
I am acquainted, and have conversed upon 
this subject, 1 am convinced that this is the 
fact. Let me give you one example out of 
the many. 

I have a friend and much esteemed neigh- 
bor, a lady of fair attainments, and a pro- 
fessed Christian. She has a husband, but no 
children, consequently is not confined at home, 
and knows nothing about the care of a family. 
But, dear me! you cannot imagine how wor- 
ried she is for fear some other women will 
step out for a few minutes and neglect their 
children, every time the subject of Suffrage 
or of Woman’s sphere comes up. Her hus- 
band is very kind and considerate waiting on 
her attentively, and, as he is afflicted with 
lameness, often hobbles about on crutches, 
washing clothes and dishes so as to give her 
more time to read or embroider. Of course 
she declares that ‘‘women have all the rights 
they need or ought to have;”” and nobody 
doubts but that she has. But with a little 
more judgment and observation, and a little 
less selfishness, she would be able to see that 
she ought not to judge the whole world from 
her standpoint. And there are multitudes of 
women who are living listless and indifferent 
lives, never having known care or want, who 
are too lazy either to think or act for them- 
selves, who cry out against this measure sim- 
ply because those whose thoughts they echo, 
do the same, or else for fear that if women 
had the right of Suffrage they would be oblig- 
ed to think and act somewhat for themselves, 
and they fear that the mental exertion would 
be too much for their delicate nervous system. 
But if such women should lose their husbands 
or fathers, the execution of the law would 
very soon convert them to a belief that our 
laws are unequally administered. 

As I closed my lecture in a neighboring 
town one evening last fall, I took a rising 
vote to see how many were in favor and how 
many opposed to Woman Suffrage. When I 
put the negative one solitary woman arose, 
and she an old acquaintance with whom I was 
stopping for the night. .I was not surprised as 
I knew her views, and how set she was in her 
ways. Arriving at her home, her husband 
said, ‘‘Why wife, what were you doing stand- 
ing up there alone to-night? why, I really 
felt ashamed for you!”’ 

But I rather admired her grit, as she re- 
plied, ‘‘I was not going to keep my seat and 
actalie. I had expressed my sentiments be- 
fore the lecturer. I know Mrs. T——’s argu- 
ments appear to be incontrovertible, but then 
Iam not going to be converted and give up 
the convictions of a life time in one night. 
Besides, I was afraid she would think I was 
ashamed to stand by my sentiments, or else 
wanted to go with the crowd, so I thought I 
would stand by my colors anyhow.” 

Then turning to me she said, ‘‘I suppose 
you thought you would touch me a little 
when you told us about the laws relative to 
the disposition of the property of a husband 
who died leaving no heirs or no will ?” 

I replied in Yankee style by asking, ‘‘Didn’t 
I?” 

*‘No,’’ she replied. ‘‘It is a man’s privilege 
and duty to make a will in favor of his wife.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ said I, “how many do it ?” 

She said, “Oh! that’s nothing to do with 
me. I have seen to it that my husband has, 
and that is enough! I know, as you remark- 
ed, he has plenty of poor relations, who 
would take the last cent if they could, as soon 
as he is gone. ButI think I shall be sharp 
enough for them.” 

“But,’’ I suggested, “there are multitudes 
of wives much more independent than you 
claim to be, who would feel very delicate 
about asking their husbands to do such a thing. 
I doubt not there are many men who are will- 
ing and intend to make a will some time, but 
they keep putting it off till a more convenient 
season when, in an unexpected hour, death 
claims them, and their poor relations take the 
property that should belong to the wife. 
And then there are many who would not make 
a will any way. Like you, they claim that 
the laws are good enough.” 

‘*Well,” said she, ‘‘I would not live a week 
with a man who would not will his property 
to me in case of his death. 

‘‘What,” said I, ‘‘leave the man you love 
and have sworn to love, honor, and obey so 
long as you both shall live, simply because, 
like you, he cherishes the belief that the laws 
are good enough, and that women have rights 


you and your husband both agree, you are 
entitled to all the property as much as he 
would be in case of your death, why would 
it not be proper to have the law provide for a 
will in both cases, or else in neither one ?”’ 

But the will was made in her favor, and she 
was independent; she would sooner trust the 
laws than allow women to vote; she didn’t 
want such a state of things; “It would only 
bring more responsibility as it would compel 
her to vote to counteract the influence of a 
certain class who would vote contrary to her 
wishes, and she did not want to have the care 
on her mind, &c.”’ 

I simply said, ‘‘My friend, I hardly expect- 
ed that you would wish to shirk so easy but 
important a duty,” and retired. 

In the morning I found her alone, and said, 
‘*Well, Jennie, I thought I would let no doubt 
disturb your last night’s slumber. I saw you 
rested so securely in his will. But, this morn- 
ing I must disabuse yourmind. Do you know 
that at any time, even though it be but an 
hour before his death, he can change that will ? 
It is easy to satisfy you by making it, but all 
unknown to you it may already be made over 
to another. Her color changed, she looked 
aghast for a moment, and said, “I never 
thought of that. Besides, I hardly think he 
would do such a thing.” 

‘‘Neither do I, nor do I consider that women 
have all the rights they want so long as the 
law makes such a thing possible. And I hope, 
my friend, that before opposing this measure 
any farther you will lay aside all selfishness, 
all fear of responsibility, and, with a sense of 
duty, consider the interests of the multitude 
of women less fortunate, who, having to bat- 
tle with many of the stern, sad realities of 
life, are looking forward to the possession of 
the ballot as a means whereby they may as- 
sist in righting many of these wrongs, and in 
making our laws a little more equal and con- 
sistent.” 

She promised she would, and said she ‘‘be- 
lieved she had been somewhat thoughtless and 
selfish, and a little ignorant about the matter; 
but, having an indulgent father and a kind 
and doting husband, enjoying all the rights I 
asked for, I had hardly stopped to consider 
that every woman did not enjoy the same.” 

And thus, it has been my experience, that 
the most of the seemingly intelligent wo- 
men who oppose or give the cold shoul- 
der to this question, are those who demand 
and enjoy all rights and privileges, and 
who do not stop to consider how svon they 
may be, either by death or misfortune, placed 
in different circumstances. Because of this 
privileged and indifferent class of women, gen- 





tlemen say that, ‘“The best part of the women 
themselves do not wish to vote.” Of course, 
it is only an excuse, but it serves to deceive 
many. Mrs. P. A. Travis. 

Hartford, Mich. 
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DOMESTIC SLAVERY OF FARMERS’ WIVES. 


Eprtors JourNAL.—Finding your paper de- 
voted to the interests of women I desire to 
call your attention to a class of women, who 
are much in need of having some one devoted 
to theirinterests. I allude to the house-moth- 
ers of our land, particularly the wives of our 
farmers. Bound down to incessant toil, every 
moment of time occupied, they are them- 
selves poorly fitted to plead their own cause, 
even if continued and severe physical exer- 
tion had not long since extinguished the am- 
bition to seek a smoother, higher path in 
life. It is pitiful to see women whose aspi- 
rations were once high and noble, who longed 
to lift their heads up into the sunlight of 
knowledge, settle down into stolid indifference 
and even into contentment with what is so far 
beneath what they might have attained. It 
is sorrowful to see, in so many instances, that 
after a few years of married life, the care of 
the house, of the workmen, of the dairy and 
of the children, and the incense constantly of- 
fered at the shrine of the cooking stove, all 
combine to crush out and obliterate the best 
and. noblest impulses of life. Were I com- 
petent myself to set the facts in detail before 
your numerous readers, I should like to do so, 
but the magnitude and complication of the 
subject are enough to appall stouter hearts 
and pens than mine, and far more profound 
and cultivated minds might well despair of 
doing justice to the subject. 

It used to be said by children “‘if you count 
the stars you will fall down dead,” and I 
should fear, with Mrs. A. M. Diaz, that should 
I attempt to itemize the work that one of 
these mothers performs in a single summer, I 
might share a similar fate. ‘The housemoth- 
er constitute a large proportion of our wo 
men. Many of the good and foremost men 
and women of our cities will be astonished to 
hear it said that many of them have a harder 
lot than that of a slave, for a slave has no 
care or responsibility. 

Now it is very evident that there is a great 
wrong somewhere and somebody is to blame 
for it. I will tell you who I thinkit is. The 
men, in the first place, for not knowing that 
they are making slaves of their wives (for 
many of them do not know it). Husbands! 
just think of the absurdity of letting your 
wife do all the washing, the ironing, the bak- 
ing, the cooking for workmen, the churning, 





the taking care of the milk, the scrubbing, 


enough? how inconsistent. Besides, if, as | 


the housecleaning, the sewing for all the 
family, and in many instances, the feeding 
the calves, pigs and chickens and tending the 
gardens. You solemnly tell your wives that 
all this is in her line, in her sphere, as they 
say, but I have got tired of hearing that you 
say it is her duty also to train and care for 
the children, and, forthwith, the young olive 
branches are handed over to her with this im- 
possible injunction. ‘Here are these little 
immortal twigs for you to bend and mould 
into symmetry, and mind you, their everlast- 
ing welfare and your own soul’s salvation de- 
pend upon the fidelity with which you per- 
form your duty.’”? Now it is very evident 
that a woman with such a multitude of cares 
and such an amount of drudgery has not the 
smallest chance for the culture and adorn- 
ment of her mind, if she performs her al- 
lotted tasks according to the conventional 
rules laid down—no one knows by whom (I 
think itwas aman). Not theslightest chance 
for reading. If she only had time to read 
and think and study, then she might hope to 
bring up her children in the way they should 
go. 

How deeply many mothers feel their igno- 

rance of Hygiene and of the laws of mental 
and moral life, no one but a mother knows. 
How she has prayed for knowledge to guide 
her little ones! But even prayers do not 
avail against barriers placed around her by 
the “lords of creation.”” No, but God will 
let the sad results fall back upon the heads 
of these offenders. If it fall to woman’s lot, 
to train and mould the characters of children, 
why not let her education be such as will fit 
her for this all important work? Why require 
her to make bricks without straw? It were 
strange indeed if the impressions made upon 
the tender mind of a child, by a weary wo- 
man whose physical powers are taxed to their 
utmost, whose mind is kept on a constant 
strain lest some of the wheels of the domes- 
tic machinery are not kept revolving, and 
whose soul is shrunken and dwarfed, whose 
love of the beautiful in nature and art is fast 
dying out should be as salutary as are those 
impressed by one who has been taught the 
branches most needed for such a vocation, 
and whose spirit leaps in unison with the joy- 
ous pulse of nature; and whose time and at- 
tention can be devoted without stint to the 
cause. 
Farmers have you ever reflected on the 
fact, that among the insane of this country, 
the farmers’ wives are more largely represent- 
ed than any other class. 

If I had time and space I would proceed to 
tell where I think the women are at fault in 
the matter. If it were not for one reason, viz., 
that, I suppose their husbands keep the 
wives posted in that direction. Perhaps, at 
some future time, I may suggest some reme- 
dies for this crying evil. M. A, Packer. 
Hartford, Van Buren Co., Mich, 


CO-EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Epitors Woman’s JouRNAL:—We came to 
Boston, from a town some hundred and twen- 
ty miles away, for the purpose of learning all 
we could in a short time. Through the col- 
umns of your paper we would like to tell a 
few of the many facts we have learned to 
those who may be so situated that they can- 
not observe for themselves. We believe in 
Co-education, and, in Boston, at least, we find 
it has been eminently successful. Let those 
who shrug their shoulders, look wise and say 
that the sexes cannot be educated together 
without a loss of modesty and purity, visit 
the School of Medicine connected with the 
Boston University. There they will find la- 
dies and gentlemen who are being educated 
together. Some of the recitations are con- 
ducted by lady professors. More perfect de- 
corum cannot be found in any school or class. 
Not a glance betraysan impure thought. Not 
a whisper breathes impropriety. The other 
departments connected with the University, 
with their efficient corps of professors and 
instructors, are institutions of which Boston 
may wellbe proud. Too many of our young 
people, and young women especially, are most 
surprisingly ignorant of many facts pertain- 
ing to themselves, which it is important they 
should know, not only for their own good, but 
for the happiness and well-being of many with 
whom they will come in contact in their fu- 
ture lives. 

The conception of the ‘‘House we live in,’ 
which many young girls have, would amuse, 
did not their ignorance sadden us. In this 
age it is becoming in a woman to know some- 
thing concerning herself physically. A wo- 
man is not well educated unless she has such 
knowledge; and how can she be considered 
cultured without it? Those who have the 
management of our schools and seminaries 
are becoming daily more and more alive to 
the necessity of training young people so that 
they will know something of themselves, not 
only mentally, but physically. We are pleased 
to learn that Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
though not an institution where the sexes are 
educated together, is making a move in the 
right direction. The principal, Mr. C. C. 
Bragdon, is a scholarly, progressive man, who 
makes practical his thorough belief in the 
higher education of women. He has marked 
out a curriculum which puts the Auburndale 





Seminary on an equal footing with any like 





institution inthe land. He believes that true 
education should include a knowledge of self; 
and has, therefore, had a course of lectures 
given by Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake upon An- 
atomy, Physiology and Hygiene. We did not 
have the pleasure of listening to the entire 
course, but those we did hear were practical 
talks upon topics of vital importance for the 
maintenance of health. These young ladies 
will soon go forth to assume the earnest re- 
sponsibilities of life; and how much better 
prepared they will be to meet them, strength- 
ened by this knowledge of themselves and of 
their true relations to others. 

We are also glad to learn that Dr. Blake is 
delivering a similar course of lectures at the 
“Gannett Institution for Young Ladies.” The 
necessity of such institutions is felt in every 
city and town in our country. We hope the 
time will soon come when no institution of 
learning, be it one of Co-education, or for 
young men and women separately, will turn 
out its graduates learned in many things, but 
ignorant of the fundamental principles that 
pertain to health. L. P. 8 

Provincetown, Mass. 


PROBATE CONFISCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 
No. II. 





Thomas Jones, husband of Mary Jones, died 
in the city and county of San Francisco, in 
the year of our Lord 1871, on or about the 
seventeenth day of May, leaving a joint es- 
tate, with the aforementioned Mary, of the val- 
ue of $14,187 which was duly appraised at 
said value by three competent and disinter- 
ested persons, chosen by the Probate Court, 
at a cost of $80, United States gold coin, to the 
said Mary Jones and her three minor children, 
William Jones, Charlotte Jones and Emma 
Jones. 

Now, what I shall endeavor to prove, is, 
that the law makes it a criminal act on the 
part of the said Thomas to pay the great debt 
of nature. For, in the payment thereof, he 
robbed the said Mary and their three minor 
children of the sum of $1500 and over, as near- 
ly as I can estimate the cost of selling the 
real-estate of the minors and the expenses of 
the administration, to say nothing of the val- 
uable time squandered and lost, and the vex- 
ation of spirit caused by the law’s delay. Veri- 
ly the mills of the probate-law gods grind 
exceeding slow! 

Thomas died intestate, and Mary, being a 
capable woman and of a sound and disposing 
mind and body, prayed to be allowed to man- 
age and control her own property. Who had 
any just right to compel Mary Jones to pray 
to any one excepting her God, and even that 
was optional on her part for, the privilege of 
managing her own substance? The property 
had all been gathered during their years of 
wedlock. Mary’s half was hers by law, and 
Thomas’s half belonged to her children after 
his death. : 

Mary Jones’s first prayer commenced under 
the 89th form of Belknap’s Appendix. She 
waded through seven of them before she was 
granted the right of administering upon her 
own and her children’s estate. Then she had 
to give bonds to the amount of $10,700 to the 
State of California, that she would not cheat 
the widow and children of the late Thomas 
Jones. And, as though that was not absurd 
and cruel enough, she was obliged to have 
two men, John Smith and James Brown, bound 
with her. A trinity of unusual and remarka- 
ble names. Jones, Smith and Brown. What 
a dreadful bond! Almost as bad as Shylock’s 
and quite as absurd. A widow’s substance is 
the life-blood of herself and babes. 

In the eleventh form of this process, the ap- 
praisers come, in due and imposing order, 
with great flourish of trumpets, having been 
cried through the press for ten days, and post- 
ed in three prominent places. 

First, Mary had received $50 from some 
source unnamed. Secondly, two stoves $40, 
mirrors $25, carpets $75, beds &c. $80, chairs 
$24, tables $15, sofa $12, Thomas’s gold watch 
and chain $100 &c. &c. Whata Christianand 
civilized act is this which compels a widow in 
her sacred grief to submit to the outrage of 
having three strange men rummaging through 
the house, pasting tickets of valuation upon 
everything from a skillet to a dresser, from a 
gridiron to a bedstead, poking their inquisitive 
noses into closets, bedrooms and cabinets, and 
gazing into mirrors if thereby they could but 
get a momentary glance of their asinine faces, 
—for if anything would impart a primitive 
expression to a man’s face, it would be just 
such sacrilege as this within a house of mourn- 
ing. Oh shame, shame! This enforced es- 
pionage cost Mary Jones $30 United States 
gold coin. 

Second prayer. Her next appeal to the 
Probate Confiscation Court, was for the privi- 
lege of using enough of her own and her chil- 
dren’s money held in her own hands as admin- 
istrator to keep herself and babes from starv- 
ing. She most humbly prayed for the permis- 
sion to use the extravagant sum of $100 a 
month. A very modest amount, truly, for 
the household expenses of a lady and the 
wear and tear of three minor children. This 
prayer was granted without more ado until 
the inventory was filed. 

Prayer number three was for the setting 
aside of the appraised household furniture. 
Where were these domestic chattles all this 








time? @ Has the Probate Court some vast Her- 
culaneum wherein the confiscated property of 
widows and orphans is stored until it can be 
set apart for their use, if the estate is solvent, 
or knocked down to the highest bidder if in. 
solyent? This property, with all due form, was 
set aside for the benefit of Mary Jones, and 
she was ordered by the Judge of the Probate 
Court to pay to the widow of the late Thomas 
Jones, deceased, the sum of $100, no more, no 
less, until the final settlement of the estate. 
Then followed prayer number four, in which 
she lifted up her voice in petition, praying to 
have the roof which sheltered her and under 
which her babes were born and her husband 
had died, set aside for a homestead—that, 
and the four walls which supported it and the 
ground upon which they stood. Now this 
same lot, with the house thereupon, had been 
legally declared a homestead many years 
prior to the death of the said Thomas. This 
second declaration therefore, would seem to 
the veriest dullard a superfluity. With the 
petition, followed an elaborate description of 
the property, the size of the lot in feet and 
inches, and when all was done it was only val- 
ued at $4500, and the law entitled her to a 
homestead worth $5000, even if the estate had 
been insolvent, and hers was not. This prayer 
was granted after rehearsing for the fiftieth 
time that Mary Jones was the administrator 
of the estate of Thomas Jones deceased (As 
though a living man’s wife could be adminis- 
trator of any man’s or woman’s estate dur- 
ing wifehood), and that William Jones, Char- 
lotte Jones and Emma Jones were his lawful 
heirs, and that Mary Jones was his lawful and 
wedded wife and therefore his lawful widow, 


{ and the lawful mother of the aforementioned 


minor Joneses. 

July 6th, following the date of the death of 
the said Thomas Jones, and only twenty days 
after the said Mary Jones was appointed ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 
she returned to the Probate Court an entire 
statement of the condition of the affairs of the 
estate wherein was designated the names of 
the creditors (two all told), the nature of each 
claim when it became due, and whether it was 
allowed or rejected by said administrator. 
This was in less than two months after the 
death of Thomas. So much for the executive 
ability of a woman. My husband has been 
dead, at this writing, over eight months, and 
I have never been permitted to see one scrap 
of paper in regard to the affairs of my estate. 
I have asked repeatedly for a citation of ac- 
count without avail. The will and the inven- 
tory are the only papers which I have been 
shown at the Probate Court orelsewhere. I 
have never been cited to my knowledge, cer- 
tainly not since my return from abroad on the 
first day of November last. This one woman, 
Mary Jones, therefore, seems of more value in 
executive ability than two men. That is 
probably because she gave her whole atten- 
tion to it. One does not usually let one’s own 
substance run to waste for the want of care. 

The fifth prayer was for the judge to grant 
her the boon to pay her honest debts, $2000 in 
all, by permitting her to sell enough of her 
own and her children’s property to obtain the 
money to do so. This petition was magnani- 
mously granted after having gone through 
four forms and ten days’ posting and advertis- 
ing. The sale of personal property was made 
at auction, and in September Mary respectful- 
ly returned tothe Court a full account to show 
that she had committed no fraud against the 
heirs of the said Thomas Jones deceased. 
How I should like to be dealt thus honorably 
by. There have been various sales of my 
property, I believe, without my knowledge or 
consent, and there is no record kept for my 
inspection at the Probate Court. 

Prayer number six was for the sale of real 
estate which required ten forms with a minute 
description, and the usual advertising and 
posting with an additional bond to the State 
of California for the penal sum of $3000. 
John Doe and Richard Roe being duly sworn, 
declared themselves white male citizens, over 
twenty-one years of age, &c. &c., and that 
they were each worth more than three thou- 
sand dollars, and were willing to be bound as 
surety with the said Mary to protect the State 
and the said heirs of the said Thomas Jones 
against any marauding tendencies of the afore 
and oftimes mentioned Mary Jones, widow of 
the late Thomas Jones deceased. After swear- 
ing Middleton & Sons (it does not say how 
many), and a great army of other men, clerks, 
posters, reporters, referees and lawyers, the 
sale was allowed to proceed between sun and 
sun (and father and sons), and was lawfully 
consummated at a cost to the said Mary and 
the minor heirs of $102.50 in round numbers. 

In the seventh prayer is found the petition 
of the execution to the Probate Judge, pray- 
ing ‘this honor’’ to accept her annual account 
with all the vouchers, &c. And, also, she 
further prayed that the Court might appoint 
some person to represent the minor heirs of 
the said Thomas Jones deceased, who had no 
legally appointed guardian. No legally ap- 
pointed guardian! Did not the forming 
hand of the Almighty appoint Mary Jones 
their legal guardian, before a higher tribunal 
than man has created for the shackling of one 
half of God’s great human family? Ob 
motherhood, where is thy crown of glory? 

Prayer number eight. Order had come out 
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of chaos. @Mary had every thing},brought to 
a head and ready to be closed up. Therefore 
the executor of the late Thomas Jones de- 
ceased prayed and petitiened that the Judge 
would permit her to close the affairs of the 
estate of said deceased and retire from the 
heat, turmoil, and strife of public life, to the 
more congenial atmosphere of private life. 
After the incidents to the delay of six forms, 
it was ‘Ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
the said Mary Jones administratrix as afore- 
gaid, having brought the said administration 
to a close, her letters of administration be va- 
cated.” 
Although honorably discharged from her 
position of trust, Mary Jones was still a beg- 
at this confiscation-court of injustice. 
And for what, pray, was the ninth prayer? 
“Freedom, put sackcloth upon thy loins, and 
ashes upon thy head, and bow thy face in the 
dust, whilst I name it!’’ A mother of the 
nineteenth century in the free Republic of the 
United States of America, is forced by law to 
pray to astrange man to be permitted to have 
the guardianship of her own children, for the 
legal right, to care for her own babes, the 
fruit of her womb, blood of her blood, bone of 
her bone, flesh of her flesh, that which germi- 
nated within her body, and whose develop- 
ment each day and hour a portion of her own 
life was given to perfect. For this she had 
passed through the modern tragedy of child- 
birth and ‘‘bitten back the pain when a man- 
child was born;”’ for this she had sat out the 
stars in sickness when no eye but God’s was 
upon her; for this she would have given her 
life as a ransom if need be; for this she would 
have toiled till her back broke and sinews 
cracked. And this was the ninth prayer! 


Only once after this was Mary Jones 
brought to her knees by an earthly judge, 
and that was to be allowed to sell some real 
estate belonging to her children to pay for 
their education. This was the tenth and last 
named petition in this sickening record of 
prayers to a mundane potentate. The serf- 
like degradation of the free born daughters of 
America, to-day, is well illustrated in this pro- 
bate proceeding. Ten times did this woman 
pray during the one year, eight months and 
twenty-eight days (the actual time that it 
took to settle the estate), and each time the 
prayer was granted because there was nothing 
to hinder. She was sworn fifteen times, and 
was bound four different times with four dif- 
ferent men for the added sum of $19,200, which 
was $5063 more than the valuation of the en- 
tire estate. It passed through eighty-five dif- 
ferent forms and had fifty-one additional 
oaths to give sufficient strength and due sub- 
limity to the transactions. It took six men 
to appraise her property, to fix the metes and 
bounds of valuation of all her possessions; 
one judge, fifteen different lawyers and nota- 
ries, three clerks and deputy clerks (what is 
the real difference between a clerk and a 
deputy? They seem to change places without 
any apparent difficulty), and forty-seven oth- 
er men; auctioneers, witnesses, referees, re- 
porters, posters, also two uncles and two guar- 
dians, besides the last named actual and legal- 
ly appointed guardian, Mary Jones, widow of 
the late Thomas Jones deceased, and lawful 
mother of his minor heirs. The fact that 
Thomas Jones was dead was confirmed one 
hundred and fifty-nine times by actual state- 
ment of the word ‘‘deceased.”’ 

The first appointed guardian (Wells) for 
the minor heirs of Thomas Jones deceased was, 
it seems, a sort of particular legal guardian 
protempore. We are not informed when his 
particular authority began or ended, but one 
Wm. Norrice is mentioned as a general guar- 
dian. His special function appears to have 
been a species of general and universal espion- 
age over all, over Wells, Mary Jones, widow 
of Thomas Jones deceased, over William 
Jones and Charlotte Jones and Emma Jones, 
the legal minor heirs of the late Thomas Jones 
deceased. 

Why is not a father put to the same annoy- 
ance and trouble in order to be allowed the 
custody and control of his own children? If 
either one of them, father or mother, is by na- 
ture the real God-ordained guardian of their 
own offspring, then surely that one is the 
mother. What right had any body of men in 
sober justice to probate Mary Jones against 
her will? She was an honest woman, as all 
her acts in this nefarious proceeding prove. 
Willing and anxious to pay all her debts. 
They were not a large sum—$2000, and the 
expense of the last sickness and burial $450, 
being all that she owed. Here this woman 
was left at the death of her husband, in pos- 
session of property valued at $14,137, against 
which there were debts to the amount of 
$2450. She was brought without any desire 
on her part to face the Probate Court melange 
of uncertain fruition and public exposure. 
Talk of the sacred retirement and sanctity of 
home. Put such precepts into practice with 
widows. Precepts are not worth a straw with- 
out practice. 

Mary Jones was haressed and tormented 
for twenty months and twenty-eight days, 
pestered by lawyer’s delays, exasperated by 
probate clerks who are not over civil to widows, 
harried by appraisers, distracted by report- 
€rs, set on edge by the condescending urbanity 
of the judge, and more or less ruffled by the 
hundred and one other men who had their fin- 





gers in herindividual pie. This was the earth- 
ly purgatory which Thomas left to his Mary 
when he shuffled off his mortal coil. 

If she had been let alone, I doubt not but 
that in one month’s time every debt would 
have been paid and, at the small cost of $25 
or less for advertising what she had to sell. 
There is no more call for such a Court for wo- 
men than there is for men. It is a Court of 
Confiscation, created by men-lawgivers to rob 
widows and orphans. It puts the brand of 
dishonesty upon the brow of every widow. A 
widower is trusted with his estate, he is not 
probated, the law does not lay violent hands 
upon his property and the bodies of ‘his chil- 
dren as soon as his wife ceases to breathe. 
His time and money are not filched from him 
by any court of injustice; he is left in undis- 
turbed possession of what belongs to himself 
and babes. 

Is this a free country? Free indeed, where 
such things are permitted to be. Shame upon 
such freedom! It is a criminal proceeding 
against the innocent without cause; a blem- 
ish upon the face of our boasted civilization, 
and it should be branded with the anathemas 
of the oppressed and downtrodden through- 
out Christendom. Mrs. J. W. Stow. 

San Francisco, Cal. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE JUDICIALLY RECOG- 
NIZ 


The question whether women are entitled to 
vote under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments has now been passed upon judi- 
cially in three different cases, and in all three 
it has been decided against the claim. This is 
as it should be, If women are ever to vote in 
those parts of the country where they are now 
excluded from the polls, it must be by fair 
and open admission, not by trickery. Every 
candid person, of whatever opinion as to the 
propriety of admitting women to the polls, 
knows that these amendments were not adopt- 
ed by the country for any such purpose or with 
any such intention. To say that the country 
adopted them without knowing its own mind, 
and without foreseeing their effect, is after 
the exhaustive discussion that preceded their 
passage, simply silly; and to say that after 
adoption they can be twisted to a new and 
unheard-of meaning and effect, is as fair as to 
say that after a man has signed a note for one 
thousand dollars the ‘‘one” can be read ‘‘ten,”’ 
and he be held to pay accordingly. It is dif- 
ficult to see how an honest judge could decide 
the question otherwise; and those who first 
opposed the amendments on the express 
ground that they did not enfranchise women, 
and afterward turned round and claimed that 
they did, have—very properly—had their la- 
bor for their pains. In fact, noone would be 
so sure to rue the results of a favorable de- 
cision as these very persons. Woman Suf- 
frage can only come to stay when public opin- 
ion is prepared for it; and if the courts should 
to-day admit women to the polls, within two 
years laws would be passed excluding them 
again, and also, if need be, reconstructing the 
courts. 

The first case in which the question came 
up was that of the United States against 
Susan B. Anthony; but as the court unlaw- 
fully and tyrannically prevented the jury from 
deciding the guilt or innocence of the defend- 
ant, the case has little weight. In Minor vs. 
Hoppersatt, Mrs. Minor, of St. Louis, sued the 
judges of election for refusing her vote, and the 
Supreme Conrt of the United States denied 
her claim. The third case, that of Mrs. Sara 
J. Spencer, against the judges of election, was 
elaborately examined by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia—one of the ablest 
of United States Courts, consisting of five judg- 
es instead of one or two—and the full bench 
rendered a unanimous opinion that, while the 
Constitution recognizes the right of Suffrage 
as existing in women, it does not repeal State 
constitutions or existing laws excluding them 
from the exercise of the right. While this 
case has gone up on appeal, the appeal does 
not question the constitutional recognition. It 
is judicially established, therefore, that the 
Constitution recognizes that women have a 
right to vote. 

These facts place the Suffrage question in 
a new light before the public. Women, find- 
ing their right to Suffrage judicially conceded, 
will largely ask why they should be debarred 
itsexercise. Other facts, too, show that the 
question is one of the issues of the near fu- 
ture. Eight yearsago John Stuart Mill moved 
in the British House of Commons to strike 
out the word ‘man’ and insert the word 
‘‘person’’ in the description of persons entitled 
to vote. The motion was rejected by about 
two to one; but five years later a bill to allow 
women to vote in town and city elections 
passed the same House unanimously, and wo- 
men have since voted at such polls without 
any dreadful consequences. The motion to 
admit them as voters for members of Parlia- 
ment was again made within a few weeks 
past, and more votes were given for the meas- 
ure than eight years ago were given against 
it, while the adverse majority this time, in- 
stead of over seventy, was but thirty-five. 
In Michigan, last fall, despite discourage- 
ment and blundering, forty thousand men 
went to the polls and voted to open the ballot- 
box for their mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters. The organization of a ‘“‘Young 


Men’s Woman Suffrage League” in New 
York, its persistent activity and rapid growth, 
are also signs of the times; and another is 
furnished by the fact that when a deputation 
from this League lately appeared before the 
Assembly Judiciary Committee, they found 
no serious opposition to their views, and a 
feeling favoarble to the movement among 
most of the politicians who yearly gathered at 
Albany. The time has passed when jests or 
sneers can dispose of the subject. Thoughtful 
people must address themselves to its earnest 
consideration; for if Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment is to be prevented, it will have to be by 
an earnestness and persistence of opposition 
at least equal to those wherewith it is urged. 
—New York Mercantile Journal. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE CITADEL. 


The Springfield Republican thinks “it would 
be the wise thing for all workers for reform 
on side issues to make a grand assault on the 
central stronghold of the opposition, the cita- 
del of prime inconsistency, the denial of the 
voteto women. If the political disabilities of 
women were removed, does any one suppose 
that president Eliot would meet the fair appli- 
cants for admission to the University which 
the state has so generously dowered, with de- 
nial? Would hesay: ‘‘My dear young ladies, 
we are very solicitous for your intellectual ad- 
vancement, but our curriculum is very robust 
and might give you the back-ache. Only young 
men are allowed to sit in such a draft of learn- 
ing.’’ Or would he say: ‘‘Really the univer- 
sity is quite full, and you will have to wait for 
another car?” If he was in the habit of turn- 
ing away young men for these reasons, he 
might possibly turn away young women for the 
same, but about that time we imagine that the 
president would begin to ‘‘point with pride to 
our increasing numbers,’’ and to pass around 
the hat on State street for the money to provide 
more accommodations, if they were needed.” 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The following statement of the progress of 
the Woman Suffrage work in California was 
made extempore by Mrs. Mary F. Snow, at 
the Anniversary meeting in Boston, May 25, 
and would have appeared with the proceed- 
ings if a reporter had been present. 


I do not rise to make an elaborate speech, 
I am too weary for that—having just arrived 
from the Pacific coast, after a journey of 
seven consecutive days and nights. Yet, 
since the chief burden of my thoughts and 
labors, has, for years, been in the direction of 
this great question of the age which you have 
met to discuss, I should be false to my feel- 
ings and my trust did I refuse to offer my 
word of sympathy and cheer, and to assure 
you that the California Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation still lives, and is a power on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Nearly seven years ago, I left this city of 
my birth and early religious and educational 
associations, for a residence in San Francisco, 
little dreaming of the work before me. Ihad 
long been aware of the fact that Woman did 
not have equal rights with man, yet had tak- 
en upon niyself no responsibility in seeking 
to obtain them—having been so occupied with 
what I was accustomed to consider as my only 
duties that I found little time for reflection 
upon the question of Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. 

But, on the 27th of July, 1869, a few friends 
of the cause met in the city of Sari Francisco 
to consider the subject, and immediately form- 
ed a County Society, which rapidly increased 
in numbers, until at length, after conferring 
with influential women, in various localities, 
known to be in sympathy with the movement, 
we conceived the idea of calling a Convention. 
By some this step was regarded as rather pre- 
mature, yet the majority prevailed, and on } 
29, 1870, the representatives of five counties 
convened in our city, helda three days’ session 
crowded with enthusiastic actors and listeners, 
and before adjournment formed a State Asso- 
ciation. Rev. C. G. Ames, whoaddressed you 
last evening, and myself assisted on that oc- 
casion, and our annual gatherings since have 
geesy been interesting and profitable. 

rominent men of influence, culture, and so- 
cial position, have aided us by their pres- 
ence and co-operation. Divisions in our ranks, 
in California as elsewhere, have occurred, and 
doubtless retarded our progress, yet a few 
earnest souls, who assisted in the inauguration, 
continue to labor on, knowing that our cause 
is just, and confident in their hopes of ulti- 
mate victory. The California Legislature 
only meets every other year, but at each ses- 
sion we have urged our claims. At its last 
gathering our State Board of Control present- 
ed a lengthy petition, which at the time was 
published in the Boston Woman’s JourRNAL, 
and other periodicals. 

This petition strenuously urged three points 
—Woman’s eligibility to official positions on 
Educational Boards and clerical offices, her 
property rights, and a constitutional amend- 
ment, conferring the ballot. It was referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses. 

The result was that our legislators were in- 
duced to pass an educational bill and also 
one in relation to our property rights. But 
so protracted was the discussion upon those 
points, before the final passage of the bills, 
that no time whatever was given to the clause 
in our petition referring to the ballot. The 
closing hours of their sessions having been 
crowded with questions to them of paramount 
importance but to us of equal insignificance 
with the topics of cranberries and fish which 
upon a late similar occasion engrossed the at- 
tention of your Massachusetts Legislature. 
Still we are thankful for what has already 
been gained, and for the growth of public 
sentiment on the subject; and, as patiently 
as we are able, await the ‘‘good time coming,” 
when the privilege of the ballot, removing all 
Woman’s legal disabilities, shall be granted. 

Not only have we, from time to time, through 
oral and written communications, sought to 
influence our Legislature, but we have reg- 
ularly besieged Congress, sending thither each 





year our petitions to be presented by our dis- 


tinguished friend and co-adjutor, Senator Sar- 
gent. Tracts on the Suffrage question and 
postal cards signed by President and Secreta- 
ry of the State Board of Control, counseling 
unity of action and arousing enthusiasm in 
our ranks, have also been extensively circulat- 
ed throughout our State. A vast amount of 
labor has in various ways been performed 
and much good seed has been sown, which I 
trust will yet yield an abundant harvest. 
This year we had no California Legislature 
to influence, and therefore have remained com- 
paratively quiet. Though there may be the 
<ppemenne of a lull in the movement, we are 

y resting awhile to gather fresh strength 
for future yigorous action, when the coming 
Legislature shall convene. 

From the first organization of the Suffrage 
movement on the Pacific coast, to the present 
hour, my heart has been in the work. Near- 
ly all the time I have acted as Recording Sec- 
retary of either State or County Association, 
and as long as health and strength shall last, 
propose to continue my efforts in every direc- 
tion till the work is accomplished. Other 
earnest souls among us have consecrated them- 
selves to the same service, and are inspired by 
a similar purpose. As was asserted by Bish- 
op Haven last evening we ‘‘mean to have the 
ballot.” 

And be assured, California will not long 
rest from her labors nor will she cease her ag- 
itation till the victory is ours. 





EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS. 


AN IDYL OF WORK. 
A Story in verse. By Lucy Larcom. $1.50. 

“It is a story of New England Mill-life thirty 
years ago—a noble and beautiful poem. It is the 
poet’s most ambitious work, into which she has 
wrought the treasures of hen heart, as well as the 
riches of her intellect. .... The descriptive passages 
in this part of the work have a simple. natural beau- 
ty that is above all praise.’’"—Literary World. 


POETIO STUDIES. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 

Gates Ajar,’’ etc. 1lvol. Square i6mo. Uniform 
with Mrs. Whitney's “Pansies.”” $1.50. 

Although Miss Phelps is more widely known as 
the author of some of the most remarkable stories in 
English literature than as a poet, readers of the 
magazines and religious weeklies are often remind- 
ed that she writes poetry as well. This volume gath- 
ers those pieces which she most values, and will 
doubtless find a large circle of readers among those 
whu have felt the power and fascination and intense 
moral purpose of the previous volumes. 


OASTLE NOWHERE. 


Lake Country Sketches. By CONSTANCE F. WOOL- 

SON. 12mo. $2.00. 

“From Buffalo to the head of Lake Superior the 
whole region seems to be perfectly familiar to Miss 
Woolson, and at a score of different points along the 
lacustrine chain she has found material for charm- 
ing sketch or romance.’’—Buffalo Courier. 

“Fresh, original, distinctively American.” —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


SEX IN INDUSTRY. 


A Plea for the Working Girl. By AZEL AMES, JR., 
M. D., Special Commissioner of the Massachusetts 








Bureau of Labor. $1.25. 

“We predict for Dr. Ames’s book as liberal a re- 
ception as that accorded to the work of Dr. Clarke. 
The working women of America owe Dr. Ames a 
boundless debt.”—Hartford Post. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 713 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





A SKILLFUL PuHyYSICIAN.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr. SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor’s skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman. 


In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 
Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 
Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 
Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 
Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 





Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 


$5 to $20 2 — of wor pee both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 


us, in their own localities, their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thea at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that w hy yd for every 
hour’s work. Full a Foy -» Sent 

Send us your a idress at once. Don’t’ delay, Now is 
the time. Dop t look for work or business é) 

until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlana, Me. 2-ly 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Cow 





Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one ro the 
value ascertained by Li tion by one of the 
firm. P many years ess have never lost a dol- 
lar. e 


. 4 _ romptly semi-ann 
ering the panic when cn all other 
securities an farm aaron © ere paid 
romptly. e get funds from the Atlantic to a 
Nise river, and nay be able to refer to te pamtup of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. Warxins & Co., Lawrence, Kanens, 
36—ly 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUBIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


52—26¢ 





‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.** 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 





HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
8— No. 28 BEEKMAN StT., New YORK. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


Ow THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


SUL_GENERIS. 
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Womans Journal. 








Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, June 12, 1875. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 





EAocu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


ss 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 

JOURNAL ure earnestly requested to send in their 

subscriptions. The c e of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


On the 17th inst., will be celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The sons and daughters of 
Massachusetts and New England will gather 
there, and the story, which has thrilled the 
hearts of people ever since its occurrence, will 
be told again—the high courage, the daring, 
and the death which real heroes chose rather 
than submit toa government which gave them 
no part in it,—the defeat which held in 
itself the certainty of success, though it should 
take years to win it,—the final victory,—all 
this will be told with incidents of personal 
valor and of patriotism, while the tall shaft 
with its silent stones, more eloquent than any 
speech, will appeal to the peaceful army at 
ite base, in behalf of mothers, sisters and 
daughters, who are compelled to submit to 
a government which gives them no part in it. 

May many younger Warrens hear and heed 
its silent lesson. May they, then and there, 
make solemn pledges to secure for women the 
principles for which the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought, for which Warren died, and which 
are as necessary toa just government, to-day, 
as they were a hundred years ago. L. 8. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURC. 


The question of the right of women to vote 
in church matters came up in the Convention 
of the diocese of Western Michigan, which 
was held in Kalamazoo, May 26. 

A motion was made to amend the rule by 
which ‘only male members of the mission 
shall vote,’’ so that ‘‘all members shall vote.”’ 

A spirited debate arose, which ended in the 
adoption of the amendment; so, for the first 
time, a breach is made in the triple wall by 
which the Episcopal Church has hitherto 
guarded itself from innovations on the Wo- 
man question. 

Hon. P. R. L. Peirce, urged that women, as 
a class, did more than any others to build up 
efficient missions, and that the present was a 
good opportunity to depart from a question- 
able custom and to do justice to women. 

Rey. H. B. Woodford said that ‘the had ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in keeping 
the women out of his vestry already, and if 
this innovation is permitted it will certainly 
lead to trouble.”’ 

The Hon. P. R. L. Peirce spoke spiritedly in 
favor of the change. ‘‘Itis good policy, as wel! 
as a simple act of justice, to give all who con- 
tribute to the support of a mission a voice in 
the management of the mission. It would 
not follow that women would be admitted to 
seats in the Convention, which cannot be done 
without an amendment to the Constitution.” 

The Rev. A.C, Lewis said, ‘‘Mr. Pierce con- 
founded an organized mission with a mission- 
ary society.or organization. The former is an 
incipient parish, and its form of government 
should determine that of the latter. He 
thought this was only intreducing a disturbing 
element in the whole church organization. 
Ladies can find ample work to do in the mis- 
sion field without voting, and he doubted 
whether they desired any such change.”’ 

We have not seen a full report of this Con- 
vention. But we hail its action as a sign of 
progress, which, though long waited for, was 
sure to come. When the Church’ begins to 
move for the rights of women, the end cannot 
be faraway. The great majority of women 
are members of churches, which could not ex- 
ist without them, and more than two thirds of 
all our church members are women. 

When it is once understood that this great 
multitude of women, so necessary to the 
Church, have the same rights in that body that 
its male members have, the inference will be 
inevitable that, in the body politic also, they 
should have the same rights as men. iL. s. 





WHAT DOES SENATOR BOUTWELL MEAN? 


Hon. George 8. Boutwell, Senator of Mas- 
sachusetts, recently made an oration in Athol, 
on Decoration Day, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

There is danger, imminent danger, that the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States will receive such a construction politically, 
and perhaps judicially, as will rob it of its chief val- 
ue, and remit the country to a bitter, protracted, and 
possibly bloody struggle over a question whose final 
and righteous adjustment was made possible, soldiers 
living and soldiers dead, by your heroism and sacri- 
fices, and which, citizens, you thought was settled 
explicitly and permanently when in the Constitution 
= said that all persons born or naturalized in the 

nited States anc subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
are citizens of the United States and of the State 


wherein they reside, and especially when you fur- 
ther provided that no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. That nothing of doubt should remain, you 
ave to Congress power to enforce these amendments 
xy appropriate legislation. 

This was done with the knowledge of the fact that 
existing provisions of the Constitution, designed to 
secure citizens in their rights in the different Stats, 
had been of no value where the ancient doctrines of 
State sovereignty had acquired control. 

The doctrine of State sovereignty, as taught by 
Mr. Calhoun, was the bulwark of slavery, and the 
theory, political and ethical, by which his followers 
defended their assaults upon the Government of the 
United States. Allof us hoped, and most of us be- 
lieved, that the war, and the results of the war, had 
destroyed the theory and the influence of those who 
had advocated it. ‘This was an error. Especially 
was it believed that the Fourteenth Amendment 
made it impossible for any State to create distinctions 
in the possession and enjoyment of civil and political 
rights among its citizens who were first citizens of 
the United States and thereby citizens of the State. 
This, too, it is asserted is an error, 

It is gravely maintained that there are certain 
rights, privileges and immunities derived from the 
States to which the authority of the United States 
under the Fourteenth Amendment cannot be appli- 
ed; that that authority is limited in its exercise to 
those privileges, rights and immunities which are 
derived from or are dependent upon or incident to 
the fact of citizenship, as citizens of the United 
States. 

The folly of this construction is seen in the state- 
ment of the legal truth that the United States was 
competent, without the help of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to protect citizens, whether of States or 
of the United States, in all their rights, privileges 
and immunities derived from the Government of the 
United States. The Fourteenth Amendment was 
designed to accomplish something, and the country 
and the courts must so construe it that it shall accom- 
plish something. What did it accomplish? 

1. We are citizens of the United States, which be- 
fore we were not by any special constitutional desig- 
nation. 

2. By the power of the United States each person 
of the first class is made a citizen of the State where- 
in he resides, which before he was not, except by the 
consent of such State. . 

8. No State can make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States. 

In the light and upon the manifest teaching of 
these propositions is it not beyond doubt that citizen- 
ship in the State wherein one resides is the first, the 
chief privilege, right and immunity of the citizen of 
the United States? And is it not equally clear that 
equality in all civil and political affairs is the first, 
the chief privilege, right and immunity of citizen- 
ship? ‘and can it be that a citizen of a State, who is 
such by force of the greater title, citizen of the United 
States, can be deprived of his civil and political 
rights in a State and by a State, and yet his rights, 

rivileges and immunities as a citizen of the United 

tates remain unimpaired? The theory of State 
sovereignty, in its new conte to our political 
rights, as citizens of the United States and of the 
several States, asserts this; and it remains to be 
found whether the heresy is to become the bulwark 
of other forms of oppression than slavery, which if 
milder, may yet be even more Cyr 

Our system of public instruction, our State ye 
and the privilege or right of ———— 1 their 
benefits, are derived from the States respectively. It 
is the claim of the supporters of State sovereignty 
that a State may, apes a rule, or for a reason not ap- 
plicable alike to all its citizens, who are the same as 
to age, attainments and conditions of life, exclude a 
part of its inhabitants from some of the public 
schools, and that the National Government has not 
the power to interfere. 

This claim is extended to other privileges and im- 
munities derived from the State as distinguished 
from those derived from the United States. But I 
confine myself to-day to the consideration of the 
— of all to the «qual enjoyment of a public 
oct system established and maintained by the 
State. 

Let us now apply the ey and powers of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the case of a child who, 
in every other respect, is qualified as other children 
are qualified for admission to a particular school, 
and yet by the law of the State he is excluded be- 
cause he is black, oris of Lrish or German extraction. 





To be sure, the defenders of State sovereignty, and 
of the schemes of exclusiveness and injustice which 
State sovereignty now aims to protect, now say, “We 
will provide another school, equally | ~~ to which 
the Irish, German or negro boy may be admitted.” 
This proffer is a cheat in law and a snare in practice. 
It is tendered as a gratuity and not conceded as a 
right; and as a gratuity it may be withdrawn, and 
being a gratuity it will be withdrawn whenever the 
claim as a right has been denied by the courts and 
abandoned by the people. 

, ~_ case which the Constitution makes for a child 
n this: 

1. He is a citizen of the United States. 

2. By virtue of such citizenship he is a citizen of 
the State where he is. 

3. Citizenship confers equality of civil and politi- 
cal rights. 

4. Therefore the child-citizen of the United States 
in a State is entitled to the same civil and political 
rights and privileges as any other child-citizen of 
the United States in the same State. 

5. The Congress of the United States has power by 
appropriate legislation to secure to him the enjoy- 
ment of those rights aud privileges. 

All this is denied by the advocates of State sov- 
ereignty, and if you follow their lead one-tenth of 
the people of the United States are to be kept in ig- 
norance, or educated under circumstances and upon 
conditions which not only imply but assert their in- 
feriority. Do you expect to maintain a Union in 
peace and prosperity upon such a basis as this? Our 
nation can not rest upon ignorance or injustice, and 
the advocates of State sovereignty offer you both as 
a foundation on which to rebuild your system of 
government. Reject their offer; reject it at once; 
reject it emphatically; and demand of those interest- 
ed with the administration of affairs the exercise of 
every constitutional power for the protection of cit- 
izens of the United States in all their rights as citi- 
zens of the respective States. 


Thus, in terms as explicit as words can 
make them, Mr. Boutwell asserts that inas- 
much as by the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, ‘‘All persons born or naturalized’ 
are constituted citizens of the United States 
and of the States wherein they respectively 
reside, and are entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens therein, therefore 
every person is entitled to ‘‘equality in all 
civil and political affairs.” And he asks: “Is 
it not clear that equality in all civil and po- 
litical affairs is the first, the chief privilege, 
right and immunity of citizenship? Can it 
be that a citizen of the State who is such by 
force of the greater title, citizen of the United 
States, can be deprived of his civil and politi- 
cal rights in a State and by a State, and yet 
his rights, privileges and immunities as a cit- 
izen of the United States remain unimpaired?” 
He denounces every such deprivation by State 
authority as likely ‘‘to become the bulwark of 
other forms of oppression than slavery, which; 
if milder, may be even more enduring.” 

Now if Senator Boutwell is correct in his 
theory of citizenship, every woman in Massa- 
chusetts who has the qualifications required 
of men is legally entitled to register and to 
vote, notwithstanding the word ‘‘male”’ in the 
State Constitution. For a woman is a “‘per- 
son’’ and a ‘‘citizen.” She must have a right 
to hold any office in State or nation, a right to 
enforce her admission by legal process into 
every college and professional school in Mas- 





sachusetts, a right to practice law, to be ap- 


pointed Justice of the Peace or Judge of the 
Supreme Court, in short, a right to absolute 
civil and political equality in all its forms. 
The Supreme Court of the United States have 
indeed decided otherwise. The great major- 
ity of the citizens of every other civilized na- 
tion never have enjoyed, and do not enjoy, 
this equality of civil and political rights as an 
incident of their citizenship. But, if this no- 
bler and more complete definition of citizen- 
ship is to prevail in America under the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment, it must 
apply to women, since ‘‘all persons’’ are ex- 
pressly included. The case which the Con- 
stitution, according to Senator Boutwell, 


makes for a woman, is this: 


1. “She is acitizen of the United States. 

2. “By virtue of such citizenship she is a citizen of 
the State where she is. 

3. “Citizenship confers equality of civil and polit- 
ical rights. 

4. “Therefore the woman-citizen of the United 
States in a State, is entitled to the same civil and po- 
litical rights as any other adult citizen of the United 
States in the same State. 

5. “The Congress of the United States has power 
by appropriate legislation to secure to her the en- 
joyment of those rights and privileges. 

“All this is denied by the advocates of State sov- 
ereignty and if you follow their lead one-‘half’ of the 
people of the United States are to be kept under 
circumstances and upon conditions which not only 
imply but assert their inferiority,”’ simply because 
they are women. 


The fact is that Senator Boutwell, for party 
purposes, goes in advance of precedent, and an- 
nounces a new and enlarged definition of cit- 
izenship. He applies it to negroes, to aliens 
and to children, but he does not apply it to 
women. Why this extraordinary exception? 
If a male negro, a male alien, a male child—is 
a person and a citizen, will he deny personal- 
ity and citizenship to all women? 

We should hail this utterance of Senator 
Boutwell as radical and heroic if we supposed 
that he made it in sincerity. But when we 
see how careful he is to apply it to negroes and 
to children only, and not to apply it to women; 
when we remember that he voted, less than 
a year ago, in his place as United States Sen- 
ator, against Woman Suffrage in the Territo- 
ry of Pembina, to the surprise and disgust 
of thousands of his constituents, we are at a 
loss what to think or what to say. May we 
applaud our Senator as a philosopher, a states- 
man and a Woman Suffragist, or must we de- 
nounce him as a trimmer, a sophist, and a 


charlatan? We pause for a reply. 
H. B. B. 


THE MEANING OF THE BEECHER TRIAL. 


In all the comments upon the Beecher trial, 
ho attempt has been made, so far as we have 
seen, to give the rationale of the event, no ef- 
fort by looking beneath the surface to solve 
the meaning of the whole transaction. It is 
eminently fitting that its real significance 
should be made apparent by the advocates of 
Equal Rights for Woman. 

Here is a trial which attracts the attention 
of the whole world, which many say will be 
considered of more importance a hundred 
years hence than it is now,—a trial which 
some think more significant in its bearings 
upon human destiny than any which has tak- 
en place since the one before Pontius Pilate. 
Then what does itall mean? Surely the guilt 
or innocence of one man or one woman cannot 
be of world-wide importance; not, indeed, un- 
less they represent principles universal in 
their application. 

That this is the case with the defendants 
in the present trial, will, we think, appear 
upon investigation. 

The value and significance of history are 

due to fhe fact that all abstract principles ul- 
timate and find expression in living human 
representatives. Thus Napoleon may be said 
to have been the representative of absolutism 
founded on force. The doctrines of state sov- 
ereignty and secession were ultimated in Cal- 
houn, while Washington and Lincoln each 
represented principles which were dominant 
during different periods of our national histo- 
ry. Other examples might be given, which 
will readily occur to every one. But, while 
Washington and Lincoln exemplify some of 
the principles of ‘American liberty, they do 
not form a complete embodiment of all which 
we conceive to be embraced in this term. The 
most distinctive of these ideas, those which 
have given character and individuality to our 
civilization, were those brought over in the 
Mayflower. They embrace a recognition of 
a Supreme Being to whom man owes alle- 
giance, a toleration of the opinions of others, 
an equality of rights among individuals, and 
a general belief in all the ideas which are in- 
cluded in the term Institutional Self-Govern- 
ment. 

There may have been failures in expound- 
ing and exemplifying these doctrines; they 
have not yet met their perfect fulfillment; but 
they were undoubtedly held by those who 
landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620, and they 
form the basis upon which the government 
was constructed. Literally as well as meta- 
phorically our Republic was founded upon a 
rock. It was the Church planted in the wil- 
derness ; not an ecclesiasticism nor a hierarchy, 
but an edifice whose foundations were truth, 
and whose walls bear the inscriptions of love 
to God and good-will toward men. 

And now, where shall we find one who shall 
be a fitting representative of the ideas here 
contained,—one who by character and histor- 
ical association seems fitted to fill the place? 
Washington was the founder of a new civil 








polity—a union of free States with one feder- 





al head; Lincoln was the preserver of the 
Union thus founded and the liberator of a 
race. Where shall we find a man who shall 
represent not only all the principles here im- 
plied, but who shall include others not yet 
considered? It will be seen that, hitherto, an 
important factor in the body politic has been 
overlooked. Woman, while performing the 
duties and sharing the burdens of citizenship, 
has been regarded as a political nonentity. 
Woman in a special sense represents the Fam- 
ily and typifies the Church; therefore we 
should expect to find her representative also 
representing the Church and the Family; and 
if the Church should be one truly American 
in character and bearing, the name most close- 
ly associated with our American ideas of re- 
ligious liberty, then the conditions would be 
more fully met. We need hardly say that the 
pastor of Plymouth Church comes nearer to 
filling the requirements of such a representa- 
tive than any other individual. 

But it must also be remembered that, grow- 
ing up side by side with the tree of liberty, 
we have a plant of another kind, resembling 
it in outward appearance but utterly at vari- 
ance with it. Itisa plant not native to the 
soil—it is of foreign growth, but, if not check- 
ed, it bids fair to rival the rightful occupant. 
It is felt in the form of opposition to institu- 
tional government, to law and order, and to 
all that spring therefrom. It strikes at the 
institutions of marriage, of the family, and of 
the church. It would reduce society to chaos 
in the vain expectation that from the univer- 
sal ruin a new order of living might be evolvy- 
ed. The supporters of this strange doctrine 
regard the marriage-bond as one to be broken 
at will by the contracting parties. They have 
an ill-concealed contempt for religion and for 
all the institutions connected therewith. In 
their efforts to reconstruct society they strike 
at the very foundations of all we have been 
accustomed to revere. Having increased in 
numbers they have become bold and outspok- 
en during these later years, and the trial in 
Brooklyn is but the culmination of their ef- 
forts. They desire to establish themselves 
by assaulting the powers which form the 
strongest barrier to their success—the Church 
and the Family. 

If any one doubts this, it is only necessary 
to observe the character of the parties array- 
ed against each other in this suit. On the one 
hand we have, first, an eminent Christian min- 
ister upon whose name, hitherto, not even a 
breath of scandal has fallen; second, a wo- 
man whose virtues extort even the admiration 
of her enemies; third, a wife whose unfailing 
faith in the integrity of her husband will be a 
theme of praise through future generations; 
and, fourth, a family whose love and sympa- 
thy only increase as the storm darkens. On 
the other side are arrayed—but we will let oth- 
ers fill up the picture; the contrast is too vivid 
to escape observation! 

Even the groupings in the court-room are 
suggestive. Here is the defendant with his 
own individual family with him, and with the 
members of his church closely gathered about 
him. There is the plaintiff, the apostle of 
easy divorce, supported by those who hold like 
views. Having destroyed his own family he 
appears without the tender support which such 
surroundings would give him. The enemy of 
the family and of the church cannot hope for 
help from the institutions which he attacks. 
There is no cohesive quality in falsehood, and 
those who make it their trust will generally 
find themselves deserted even by those who 
for a time make common cause with them. 
Thus the adherents of the plaintiff diminish 
as the trial proceeds. 

But the issue being such as we have describ- 
ed, let no one fear the final result. Whatever 
may be the decision of the twelve men who 
form the jury, the ultimate verdict must be 
acquittal, and not only acquittal, but triumph. 
This assault upon the Church and the Family, 
and upon Woman as the representative of 
both, can only end in failure. R. N. H. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL SERVICE. 


The funeral of Miss Susan Dimock, M. D., 
one of the most lamented victims of the Schil- 
ler disaster, took place Friday afternoon, June 
4, the services being held inthe Church of the 
Disciples at three o’clock. The house was 
thronged, and nine-tenths of those present 
were ladies. The pulpit, platform and coffin 
were draped in purple. The arch over the 
pulpit was hung with wisteria, the pulpit cov- 
ered with Solomon’s seal, the coffin strewed 
with lilies of the valley and other simple and 
fragrant white flowers, and between the pul- 
pit and the coffin stood a large white floral 
cross. Flowers were also strewed on small 
tables, one at the head, and the other at the 
foot of the coffin, and among them was a 
magnificent calla lily. 

The services consisted of a dirge on the or- 
gan, reading of scriptures and prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Clarke, a soprano solo chant, and an 
address by Dr. Clarke. The speaker recalled 
with marked eloquence and tenderness the 
salient traits of Miss Dimock’s character, 
her gentleness and strength, her sweetness 
and cheerfulness. He compared her presence 
to the benison of the sun, saying that al- 
though by her death earth had lost sunshine, 
there was more in heaven. Dr. Clarke also 





read extracts from a letter narrating a few in- 
cidents of the wreck immediately connected 
with the death of Miss Dimock. When last 
seen, the letter sald, she was kneeling on the 
deck, praying aloud, and, as she knelt, a sea 
broke over the vessel and swept her, with a 
group near her, out of human sight or aid. 
When she was taken from the water her face 
wore a peaceful, even a happy expression, 
The inhabitants of the island were touched 
by its sweet repose, and the body was present- 
ly strewn with flowers by compassionate men 
and women. Even the rude fishermen, who 
bore the body to the steamer which brought it 
home, felt the same influence, one of them 
saying as they left the bier, “‘We laid her 
down as softly as ever her own mother did,” 

At the close of the services the congrega- 
tion arose and remained standing as the coffin 
was borne out of the church. The pall-bear 
ers were: Henry I. Bowditch, E. H. Clarke, 
B. Joy Jeffries, Charles P. Putnam, Samuel 
Cabot, R. H. Fitz, Francis Minot, and J. P, 
Oliver, all eminent physicians of Boston. 

In memory of the noble young physician, 
Susan Dimock, whose loss our community so 
deeply feels, it is proposed to endow a free 
bed at the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, to be called the “Susan Dim- 
ock free bed.” Her friends believe that no 
other monument could so worthily express 
their appreciation of her loving service to the 
poor, suffering women under her care at the 
hospital, and, now that she is called away 
from that work, they think that in this way 
can best be carried out her own wishes and 
prayers for the hospital. The interest of 
$5000 would support a bed, free in perpetuity, 
and the name of Susan Dimock, the skillful 
physician and tender friend. of the poor pa- 
tient, would be kept in grateful remembrance 
in the place of her labors. All who would 
like to unite in thus honoring Dr. Dimock’s 
memory are invited to send their gifts to Rey. 
James Freeman Clarke, Geo. Wm. Bond, Esq., 
Rev. George L. Chaney, Miss Lucy Goddard, 
President of the New England Hospital, or 
to any of the directors. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF SOUTH BOS- 


The above’Club held its monthly meeting, 
last week, at the residence of Miss Baxter, 
377 Broadway. Over fifty ladies were pres- 
ent, with an increase over the last meeting in 
gentlemen, and W. W. Dougherty, Esq., in 
the chair. 

Mr. F. A. Hinckley opened in a well pre- 
pared and delivered speech, showing the value 
of conversational meetings and reviewing the 
aspects of Woman Suffrage. Miss Blacker 
asked what would be the effect of the increase 
of the ignorant vote? Rev. George A. Thayer 
said it was a matter of uncertainty as to the act- 
ual opinion of Woman on the question, and he 
asked if the majority of women would favor 
Suffrage? He thought there was danger from 
ignorant voters, and believed in restriction for 
men and women. Thechairman advocated an 
increase of votes. He could safely trust his 
mother andsisters. He referred to the property 
question, and argued the political claims of 
women. Mr. Hinckley insisted on the absolute 
right of Suffrage. Mr. C. H. Codman, of 
Dorchester, endorsed his sentiments. Miss 
Newell thought there had been enough exper- 
iments to test this question. She did not be- 
lieve in Woman as confined to four walls, but 
in being herself, with a soul and mind capa- 
ble of action. The most intelligent minds 
were on this side, with all that was grand and 
noble. 

After further discussion additional signa- 
tures were obtained, and the meeting ad- 
journed until September. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


Commencement Week at Cornell Univer- 
sity, this year, will be a memorable one. It 
will begin to-morrow, Sunday, June 13, with 
the opening of Sage Chapel by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston. Monday and Tuesday 
there will be examinations of candidates of 
both sexes for admission to the University, 
and Inaugural addresses. Wednesday the 
Associate Alumni will hold their annual meet- 
ing, followed by Class Day exercises, meet- 
ing of the Trustees, and an address before the 
Colleges of History and Literature. 

But the great day of the week will be Thurs- 
day, June 17. The seventh Annual Com- 
mencement will begin at 9 a. m. in Library 
Hall, and will be followed at 3 pr. m. by the 
formal opening of Sage College for women, 
with addresses by eminent men from various 
parts of the Union. The Governor of the 
State of New York will preside, and the exer- 
cises will conclude with a reception by Presi- 
dent White at 8 pr. m. 

The friends of Higher Education for Wo- 
men, both in this country and in Europe, will 
hail the completion of Sage College as one of 
the most auspicious signs of the times. It 
marks the adoption by the leading University 
of the most populous and wealthy State of the 
Union, of those advanced views of Woman's 
capacities, rights and duties, for the advoca- 
ey of which the Woman’s Journac has been 
established, and which will result in the even- 
tual recognition of her industrial, educa- 
tional, legal and political equality. H. B. B- 
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WOMAN VOTING IN COLORADO. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—As “corrob- 
orative evidence” is always in order, I sup- 
pose, in the columns of our own family pa- 
per, I will send you a brief account of a 
slight skirmish in the Suffrage cause, which 
took place at a school-meeting in our district 
a few evenings since. I will premise by say- 
ng that, two or three years ago, my husband 
had, at my request, given in to the Assessor 
the valuation of a few ponies, my own spe- 
cial property, aside from the joint ownership 
of farm &c., which wives are granted under 
the laws of Colorado, but which is usually in 
the husband’s name. So, last year, I was as- 
sessed, and paida tax in my own name, for 
the express purpose of introducing an enter- 
ing wedge on the Suffrage question in this 
community, where we have never had a lec- 
ture or any public agitation on the subject. 

Last year I attended the annual school 
meeting, and cast my vote in election of offi- 
cers, without challenge. I suppose they were 
not prepared to oppose so unexpected and un- 
precedented a proceeding. The presence of 
my husband, who has administered law in va- 
rious forms here for the past ten years, may 
haveinfluenced them. However that may be, 
when I entered the schoolhouse at the recent 
May meeting, I found opposition ready for 
me. I was accompanied oaly by my daugh- 
ter and her husband, and went there simply 
with a determination to vindicate the right 
of a mother to take part in school matters 
under the law. Several acquaintances jocose- 
ly enquired if I came to vote, declaring their 
intention of challenging the same. 

The President of the school-board, seating 
himself near me, asked cautiously if I came 
to vote ? 

I replied that I did, if they came to order 
soon, but, as I was very tired, could not stay 
long. 

‘*What if they challenge your vote ?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I calmly, ‘‘what then ?” 

‘Have you examined Webster ?” was his 
next clincher. 

‘“‘What Webster ?” 

‘“‘Why—the word ‘citizen’—Daniel Web- 
ster there,’’ ‘nodding towards the great ‘*un- 
abridged”’ on the desk. 

I answered that I had not the honor, as that 
gentleman died before my time; adding ‘‘that 
book was written, I believe, by Noah Web- 
ster.’’ 

The President dropped his head and reflec- 
tively examined the toe of his boot; then, 
without a word, rose to call the meeting to 
order. (In two years he has almost learned to 
do this in parliamentary style.) 

After the reading of reports of Secretary 
and Treasurer, the President ‘‘supposed we 
would proceed to election of officere.”” The 
first ballot was informal; I walked up to the 
desk with my son, and dropped my ballot in 
the hat. 

**Hold! I challenge that vote!’’ said an irate 
Justice near me with uplifted hand and a red 
face. He is one whom a “little learning” 
late in life, hath ‘made mad.’’ I waiteda 
moment, and, finding nothing terrible came of 
it, resumed my seat. After some talk among 
the ‘‘male citizens’ it appeared that the ob- 
jectionable ballot could not hurt anybody, as 
the whole vote was informal. But when, in 
the formal ballot which followed, the offense 
was repeated, tbe vote was again challenged 
by the same person, whose excited manner 
proved that he considered the Republic would 
go to pieces if he put not forth his strong 
right arm to stay it. 

Again I seated myself to await the issue of 
this interesting and apparently complicated 
case. It seemed that several had taken the 
trouble to post themselves beforehand as to 
my duty, but had neglected to inform them- 
selves of their own, and undertook to vote 
without having paid their school-tax. My 
challenger called for the law. His law was 
found in the revised statutes of 1868, Chap- 
ter 77, Sec. 2. 

‘All male citizens over the age of twenty- 
one years, who have resided for thirty days 
within such district and who are liable to pay 
a school-tax therein, and none others, shall be 
deemed qualified electors at school-meetings 
held within such district; provided, that after 
the first year of the organization of such 
school district, no person shall be deemed a 
qualified elector at any such meeting, who, 
being liable to pay a school tax therein, in 
the year preceding, hath failed to pay the 
same.”’ 

My law was found in the school-law ap- 
proved Feb. 11, 1872, Sec. 36, which says, 

“All citizens over the age of twenty-one 
years”’ &c., &c., making only the slight dif- 
ference of the omission of the word ‘‘male,” 
and adding further. 

“Chapter 77 of the Revised Statutes of 
Colorado and all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, are 
hereby repealed.” 

This omission my opponent averred was “‘a 
misprint, an accident, a trick, a woman was 
not a citizen, would the Secretary read the 
definition of the word “‘citizen?”? Strangely 
enough the ponderous volume opened, where 
a folded paper was keeping the place, to the 
all-important word. One of the definitions, 
which suited me very well, using the term ‘‘of 
either sex,” was not liked by the President 





and others so well as “a free man,” but, as 
“Daniel Webster’ did not seem to help them 
much, we fell back to the law, and the woman- 
voter took the required oath, and was grudg- 
ingly allowed to drop her little ballot into the 
reluctant ‘‘chapeau”’ of the unconvinced Pres- 
ident. Though he whispered with the Sec- 
retary and looked furtively to the right and 
the left, no relief came and that ballot went 
in. One could not but pity the poor man and 
his colleagues, for the necessary extraction of 
offending dental conveniences must be a 
pleasurable process compared with the forci- 
ble drawing of powerful prejudices of such 
long standing as exist in the minds of many 
‘male citizens over twenty-one years of age.”’ 
Since the meeting I have heard of but two 
opinions among the town talk, ‘*The old lady 
beat ’em,’’ and “‘A woman has no right to 
vote.” The worm on the hook naturally 
feels like retiring from so public a position, 
but, mayhap, consoles itself with the hope of 
a fine trout for dinner—for somebody. 
Colorado. A. L. W. 


~~ =_~s- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


The Constitutional Convention of Missouri 
referred the Memorial of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of that State to the Committee on 
Elections and Electors, a few weeks ago. On 
the 4thinst., Mr. Alexander, the Chairman, on 
behalf of that Committee, made the following 
supplemental report: 


MR. PRESIDENT.—The Committee on Election and 
Electors, to whom was referred the proposition to so 
amend the Constitution as to provide for Woman 
Suffrage, beg leave to report that they are of opinion 
that if such a proposition is submitted to a vote of the 
people at all, it should be submitted as a separate 

roposition. Your Committee on Elections, there- 

ore, ask to be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the subject, and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Propositions, to be separately submit- 


ted. 

Mr. Alexander, in moving to refer the supplemen- 
tal report to the Committee on Elections, said that 
the Committee on Elections, in making their report, 
decided to leave the proposition regarding Woman 
Suffrage to the decision of the Convention. 

Mr. Todd offered an amendment by way of a sub- 
stitute to the report, when Mr. Norton rose to the 
point of order that Mr. Alexander’s motion for ref- 
erence was before the House. The President de- 
clared the point of order well taken, and Mr, Todd 
then withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Norton moved to table the supplementary re- 

sort. He said, in support of his motion, that the 

ommittee on Elections had, by their main report, 
already settled the question by inserting the word 
“male’’ before the word “person.” 

Mr. Wagner moved to recommit the supplement- 
ary report to the Committee on Elections. He said 
he did not want to have the Committee on Separate 
Propositions encumbered by the refuse of other 
committees. 

Mr. Halliday moved to amend the supplementary 
report by adding that widows and unmarried women 
above the age of twenty-oue, who pay school taxes, 
shall be allowed to vote at school elections. 

Mr. Wagner rose to a point of order, stating that 
Mr. Halliday’s amendment was not in order. His 
point was ruled out of order. 

Mr. Brockmeyer said that the Committee on Elec- 
tons had virtually already reported against Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr. Spaunhorst wished to have the Committee on 
Propositions instructed to report on the pending 
proposition on the ist of January, 1881. 

General merriment was created by this motion. _ 

Mr. Gottschalk, in afew eloquent remarks, ex- 
pressed the desire to see the proposition submitted by 
arespectable body of men and women and coming, 
as it did, from a committee of the Convention, treat- 
ed with some respect and consideration. He sup- 
ported Mr. Alexander’s motion. 

Mr. Pulitzer said that the time of the people and 
of the Convention should not be wasted by such prop- 
ositions. 

Mr. Wagner’s motion to recommit to the 
Committee on Elections was then put and re- 
jected. Also Mr. Halliday’s resolution. 

The motion to refer to the Committee on 
Propositions was then agreed to by twenty- 
seven against twenty-five. 


—<—— 


PASTORAL EXCHANGE BY MOTHER AND 
SON 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Jersey City, 
N. J., on the last Sabbath in May, exchanged 
pulpits with her son, Rev. Howard Alcott 
Hanaford, who is pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
in Little Falls, N. Y. This is the first pas- 
toral exchange on record between mother and 
son. 

NEW YORK STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this sovie- 
ty was held in Brooklyn, last Friday. After 
the reading of the reports, and the usual busi- 
ness, a ‘‘Summary” was given of the Suf- 
frage news. This Summary is one of the 
most interesting features of our exercises. It 
is prepared by the members in rotation, and is 
a condensed account of what has transpired, 
since our last meeting, in this and other coun- 
tries, relating to Suffrage or any matters of in- 
terest to women. It always contains items 
which form the basis of discussion or suggest 
methods of work, and also enables us to com- 
pare the position of Woman in different na- 
tionalities and at various stages of progress. 

The attendance at this meeting was large, 
and its proceedings more than usually inter- 
esting, the members very generally participat- 
ing in the discussion. 

Comparing the year just ended with the 
previous one, we find an increase in members, 
a more steadfast determination to stand by 
the cause, less timidity in regard to being 
identified with a movement still unpopular, 
and a growing conviction of ultimate success. 

After a discussion, prolonged far beyond the 
usual time of our sessions, the Society ad- 
journed according to custom for the summer 
months. M. L. Co 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 8, 1875. 





NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The following additional subscriptions to 
the New England Woman Suffrage Subscrip 
tion Festival have been received during the 


past week: 
Mary A. Livermore, Melrose......... $100.00 
Friends in Needham through Mrs. 
Biisa La Croix. ......ccce-sees --- 2.00 
Friends in Concord through Miss L. 
its SE ncasedas sadenens eect senenns 35.60 
Martha P. Lowe, Somerville.......... 5.00 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Princess of Wales is losing her hearing. 

San Salvador is soon to have its first nor- 
mal school for girls. 

The Milford high school girls will graduate 
in economical cambric dresses. 

The ladies of Auburn, Me, have given the 
Reform Club a fine parlor organ. 

It is said that Mr. E. L. Godkin, of the Na- 
tion, is to make his residence at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

At Elmira, on a recent Sunday, eight la- 
dies officiated as pall bearers at the funeral of 
a friend. 

The Amana Communists, a society located 
in Iowa, allow the sisters from $25 to $40 
each for clothing a year. 

The corner stone of the new Art building at 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary at South 
Hadley was laid Tuesday. 

Lee & Shepard have just issued the eleventh 
thousand of ‘“‘Higgiuson’s Young Folks’ His- 
tory of the United States.” 

A fund of $13,000 has been raised by the 
women of Richmond Va., for the erection of a 
monument to Gen. Robert E. Lee. 


Rev. Dr. Cuyler says that there is less 
drunkenness among the negroes of the South 
than among the whites of New York. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, President of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will deliver the Fourth-of-July oration 
at Boston. 

George William Curtis is nominated for 
President by the New York Independent. He 
would receive the unanimous support of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. H. A. Bingham, who has edited The 
Myrtle, has relinquished that position, and 
been succeeded by Mrs. E. M. Bruce. Its 
circulation continues to increase. 

Prof. J. A. B. Stone and Mrs. L. H. Stone 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., and ten young ladies, 
sailed on the 29th ult., by the Britannica, for 
a full year in Europe and the East. 

Quite a large number of female clerks in 
Washington have been dismissed on account 
of insufficient appropriations. Women have 
no votes and so are first dismissed. 

There are women—sisters and wives—tied 
to men so unworthy of the bond that their 
only safe course is, not obedience, but a little 
righteous rebellion.—Harper’s Bazar. 

A committee of 125 of the most prominent 
ladies of St. Louis, headed by Mrs. Gen. 
Sherman, has been appointed to lay out the 
work of Missouri women at the Centennial. 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presbyterian Church is now five years old. 
It has 527 auxiliaries and bands connected 
with it and the receipts for the last year were 
$60,053. 

A woman ragpicker of Indianapolis, who 
has always lived in the utmost squalor, and 
was supposed to be very poor, died the other 
day, and is found to have been worth nearly 
$100,000. 

A strike has taken place among the com- 
positors at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in consequence 
of a printer in town employing some women 
in his office to do the compositors’ work.— 
Press News. 


John C. Whitin, of Whitinsville, has given 
$100,000 tothe Hampton, Va., Normal School 
for the erection of a memorial chapel in honor 
of the late Mrs. Whitin. A noble monument 
of conjugal affection. 


The Penikese School of Natural History is 
not to be opened this season. Not enough 
paying pupils want to attend it to make it 
worth while, and nobody offers to support it 
longer as a charitable institution. 


The Woman’s State Temperance Union has 
petitioned the Boston city government to close 
up all places where liquor is sold on the day 
of the Bunker Hill Centennial. If the women 
had votes their petition would be granted. 


Jefferson Davis, in a letter to a friend in 
Shreveport, La., says: ‘‘The majority of 
negro voters in this State (Mississippi) is al- 
ready so large and so rapidly increasing that 
I cannot foresee the day of her deliverance.” 


The church of the Good Shepherd, Jersey 
City Hights, recently celebrated the birthday 
of their pastor, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, with 
a surprise party at her residence, and the 
presentation of a costly and elegant silver 
tea service and coffee urn. 


Mrs. Lincoln was adjudged insane partly 
upon evidence that she bought very many 
things she did not need. Give half the world 
plenty of money and apply that test, and 
every other house would become an insane 
asylum.—New Orleans Republican. 


With June begins the season of summer, 
wherein, according tothe late Rufus Choate, 
corn may be wilted by frost, a laborer sun- 
struck and a manand his yoke of oxen killed 
by lightning, all within the same twenty-four 
hours in any part of New England. 

By the death of Mrs. Ridgeway in the 
Schiller disaster, Emeline Gunn, a poor ser- 
vant girl in Suffield, Mass., is reported as 
likely to receive $40,000 or $50,000 as her 
share of the million or more left by that lady 
to be divided among the nearest of kin. 

The license bond of Thomas Jefferson for 
fifty pounds, to be enforced ‘‘in case of the 
existence of lawful cause to obstruct a mar- 
riage between the said Thomas Jefferson and 
Martha Skelton, widow,” has just been de- 
posited in the State Library at Richmond. 

By a very large majority, almost unani- 
mously, the Northern branch of the Presby- 
terian Church has resolved not to appoint 
another Committee of Conference at present, 
but it clothed its resolution in words that sound 
very much like an offer of the olive branch. 


In Ohio the “temperance question” is let 
severely alone by the Republicans. A burned 
party, like a burned child, shuns the fire; and 
it is a singular fact that cold water, when in- 
troduced into politics, becomes one of the 
fiercest issues that politician or convention can 
handle. 

H. Boardman Smith lectured to the girls in 
Elmira, N.Y., Female College, Tuesday even- 
ing, on the administration of estates, which is 
said to be the first time in this country that a 
legal topic has ever been discussed before the 
students of an institution devoted to the edu- 
cation of women. 

From the report of the annual meeting 
of the Deaconesses’ Institution, Tottenham 
Green, England, we gather that the demand 
for the services of these excellent nurses in 
private families is greater than the sisters can 
meet. Four hospitals are now under the 
charge of the deaconesses. 

Ladies are admitted to pass the matricula- 
tion examinations at the University of Mel- 
bourne, but not to any further share in the ed- 
ucational advantages of that institution. At 


candidates 57 were ladies. This speaks well 
for the women of Australia. 

The tramping and burning to death of 60 
or 70 human beings in a new-built, but cheap 
and old-fashioned New England wooden 
church at Holyoke, recently, was scarcely an 
accident. Everything that folly, carelessness 
and religious flummery could foreordain to 
such a catastrophe was done to cause it. 

Many prominent persons are expected to at- 
tend Commencement at Cornell and the dedi- 
cation of the new Sage College for Women. 
Besides Presideat Grant and Gov. Tilden, 
there are already announced George William 
Curtis, James Russell Lowell, and President 
Gilman, of Hopkins University at Baltimore. 


Dr. Tourjee will open the second session of 
his seaside Music School July 13, at East 
Greenwich, R. I. Those who are permitted 
to attend the Institute will not only enjoy the 
advantage of a delightful summer resort, but 
will also be favored with instruction from the 
most competent and most distinguished teach- 
ers of music in America. 


The Sage College Building at Cornell is 
nearly completed, and will be opened next 
September, at the beginning of the autumn 
term. Itis the finest ornament of the campus, 
and is 176 feet front by 162 feet deep. It is 
warmed by steam and lighted by gas, and 
contains a museum, laboratory, and several 
lecture and music rooms. 


A recent decision of Justices Blackburn 
and Mellor, in Great Britain, under the Mas- 
ters and Servants’ Act, calls for more than 
passing notice. A manufacturer sued a fe- 
male married operative for breach of contract, 
and the judge decided that ‘a married wo- 
man cannot, even with the consent of her hus- 
band, be made responsible for fulfilment of 
contract.” 


The remains of Henry Mayo, Esq., left 
San Francisco, on Monday last, by express, 
and the funeral ceremonies will take place at 
his residence, on Corey’s Hill, Brookline, on 
their arrivalhere. At the request of his fam- 
ily, it will be attended only by the immedi- 
ate friends. Mr. Mayo was a warm friend of 
Woman Suffrage, and a stockholder in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, 


The anniversary exercises of the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, at 
Kent’s Hill, in Readfield, closed on the 3d 
inst., with the exercises of the graduating 
class. Theclass consisted of twenty-six young 
ladies and gentlemen. The exercises were 
very creditable to the students and their in- 
structors.: Governor Dingley was present, and 
addressed the class. 


the next conservative candidate for Governor 
in Lousiana seems to be that he once compell- 
ed the proprietors of a steamboat, who had 
refused a state-room to a colored woman, to 
pay her $1200. Yet even the Shreveport 
Times admits that it was his sworn duty under 
the state law to award damages, and only 





quarrels with the amount. 


‘ 


the last examination, out of three hundred | 


The principal objection to Judge Cullom as | 


In memory of Dr. Susan Dimock, lost in 
the Schiller disaster and buried at Boston, 
it is proposed to endow a free bed at the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, 
to be called by her name. This requires the 
interest of 35000, and all who care to help the 
project may send money to Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, Rev. George L. Chaney, or Miss 
Lucy Goddard, President of the Hospital. 


The interesting letter from Mrs. Kate T. 
Woods, which appeared in last week’s Jour- 
NAL under the head of ‘Lizzie Released,” was 
a private note addressed to Mrs. Stone, and 
written with no fear of the printer’s devil be- 
fore her eyes. The facts seemed of such 
general interest that we printed it, knowing 
that Mrs. Woods is not in the Labit of telling 
the world of her efforts in behalf of her un- 
fortunate sisters. 


East Weymouth, Mass., claimed, at the 
Woman’s State Temperance Convention, to 
be the oldest crusading society, as, five years 
ago they formed a union of 200 women, and 
effectually closed a large liquor saloon that 
was doing a dreadful work among the youth. 
The proprietor of the saloon was fairly driven 
from the town by the prayers and persever- 
ing efforts of the women, and said he “could 
do nothing in a town where the men allowed 
the women to cut up in that manner.” 


The two Baptist Woman’s Societies,—East 
and West,—have prosecuted their work vigor- 
ously and successfully. They are organically 
connected with the Union. All the female 
missionaries supported by them are regularly 
appointed missionaries of the Union. A meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Society was held on Tues- 
day afternoon, in the Tabernacle Baptist 
church, Chestnut Street, which was addressed 
by Mrs. Cushing, Mrs. Bixby, Mrs. Clarke 
and Mrs. Bailey.— Watchman and Reflector, 


The Peace Convention in Boston rejoiced 
at the organization of an International Asso- 
ciation, having for its end to “provide an in- 
ternational code and court as a substitute for 
the present war system, and in the adoption 
by the legislative bodies of six important 
countries of resolutions, favoring peace, viz. : 
British Parliament, Chamber of Deputies of 
Italy, Diet of Sweden, Congress of the United 
States, States General of Holland, Chamber 
of Representatives and Senate of Belgium.” 


The new building purchased for the use of 
the Appleton Temporary Home for inebriates 
at Needham was dedicated Tuesday with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Gov. Gaston was pres- 
ent and made a speech. This was eminently 
fitting. The man who has been the tool of 
the liquor sellers in repealing the Prohibitory 
law and licensing the sale of ardent spirits, 
ought to take an interest in reforming a few 
of the drunkards who will be thereby created. 
But alas! ‘An ounce of prevention,” in this 
case, “is worth a pound of cure.” 


The National Temperance Convention in 
Chicago, on the 3d inst., debated the question 
of Woman Suffrage, and a resolution was 
adopted declaring women entitled to elective 
franchise, by a very large vote. Miss Dick- 
inson made some remarks, at the conclusion 
of which she was loudly applauded. She ar- 
gued that only the political organization and 
temperance ballots could defeat the evil of 
intemperance. The Convention then adjourn- 
ed sine die, and the triumph of the Temper- 
ance cause adjourned also, indefinitely post- 
poned until it can be reinforced by the votes 
of the women. 


Mrs. Stanton thinks that if the women do 
not accomplish so much as men there is good 
reason forit. They arenot dressed to work, 
but to kill. Men do not appreciate the beau- 
ty of Woman’s attire. She says, ‘‘Take a 
man and pin three or four large table-cloths 
about him, fastened back with elastic and 
looped up with ribbons; drag all his own hair 
to the middle of his head and tie it tight, and 
hair-pin on about five pounds of other hair, 
and a bow of ribbon. Keep the front locks 
on pins all night, and let them ticklehis eyes 
all day; pinch his waist into a corset, and 
give him gloves a size too small, and shoes 
ditto, and a hat that will not stay on with- 
out a torturing elastic, and a frill to tickle his 
chin, and a little lace veil to bind his eyes 
whenever he goes out to walk, and he will 
know what Woman’s dress is.”’ 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


-—— 

Ladies work at hand or machine sewing with 
facility and pleasure provided they use the “CoRTI- 
CELLI” Spool Silk and the Buttonhole Twist. They 
are of all colors and the usual sizes, and are very 
superior, 24—I16 


A Real Friend. 

How we should prize a real friend, 

One who is always true; 
The choicest boon wnich Heaven can send— 

Would there were not so few. 
In trials he will not forsake, 

When foes against us raid, 
But special pains he then will take 

To hasten to our aid. 
Thus when the Boys may need new “Clothes,” 
They’ll find a friend at George Fenno’s, 
Who'll furnish them a “Suit Complete,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 

24—16 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 








Glycerine, Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 
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POETRY. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
GOD HELP ME. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Can God have closed his ears, 

Turned deaf to every cry? 
Why sits he thas so cold 

In the far, icy sky? 
Relentless has he grown 

To every pleading tone, 
Content to sit and shine 

In splendor on the throne? 


While, from unnumbered hearts, 
The cry comes fierce and wild, 
“God help me!” and no face 
He turns toward his child. 


“God help me!” fills the earth 
With moaning like the sea, 
And on its echoes roll 
To far Infinity. 
“God help me!” Helpless hands 
Reach out for prop or stay, 
They grope in blackest night, 
No star foretells the day. 
“God help me!” Sorrow cries, 
And Sin “God help me!” too, 
Temptation adds its voice, 
And Want stalks into view. 
And yet, no helping hand 
Reaches from out the sky, 
In infinite content 
The stars still glow on high; 
And He, who looks beyond 
Our narrow, devious way, 
Smiles on, and no unrest 
Disturbs the heavenly day. 
And in His own good time 
And in His own good way, 
God helps us all at last, 
He calls, and we obey. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


A DREAM. 
BY L. GIDEON. 


Methought I stood in Eden fair, 
And all its glory met my eyes, 
The breath of June was on the air, 
The sun of morning in the skies. 
Proudly upon their destined way 
The rivers rolled with song sublime, 
Learnt at the grand creation day, 
And chanted to the monarch—Time. 
Above me, in the morning bright, 
An eagle soared through heaven's profound; 
The poplars tossed their leaves of light, 
Which danced in shadows on the ground. 
And thou, beloved, wert by to cheer 
And bless the beauty of the place; 
Sorrow, and sin, and many a year, 
Had left no record on thy face. 
“Behold,” saidst thou, “‘redemption’s dawn! 
The past has lived her bitter hour, 
Thy course tends upward through the morn, 
Like to the eagle’s in his power. 





“OQ Woman, may thy life expand, 
Thy soul exultant meet the sun, 
Thy sphere extend from land to land, 
Till right the victory has won!”’ 
Methought I stood in Eden fair, 
And smiled above my former fears, 
Nor prejudice nor wrong was there— 
A prophesy of coming years. 








LOVE BY TELEGRAPH. 


Miss Pearl Silverly was telegraph operator 
at Jones’s Station, and Lucy Lorillard opera- 
tor at Nineveh, the next point of communica- 
tion, with nothing but the distance to pre- 
vent their intimacy. They had never met, 
however, except electrically, and were total 
strangers to each other till one New Year’s 
morning, when it occurred to Miss Pearl to 
send the following telegram to her nearest 
neighbor and fellow-laborer: ‘*To Lucy Loril- 
lard—A happy New Year: Pearl Silverly”— 
partly because she was idle, as hers was a 
branch route, with very little business and 
less pay, and partly because she was in need 
of a friend and a friendly word. She had 
been lately in the habit of amusing herself 
wondering if this Lucy Lorillard found life 
pleasant, had father, mother, lovers, and 
friends, and was like herself in nothing but in 
being a telegraph operator. 

The answer returned promptly: ‘Thanks. 
The same to you, and more also. If wishes 
were horses, etc.”’ 

“Rather slangy,’’ thought Pearl, ‘but 
good-natured. I guess she has a brother at 
home.’’ And so the ice, once thawed, had no 
chance to stiffen again after this. There was 
little business, as I said, going over the lines 
from Jones’s Station to Nineveh, and as the 
operator at the last named place seemed like- 
wise'to have unlimited leisure on hand, the 
two held frequent electrical tete-a-tetes, and 
Pearl began to feel as if she had known Lucy- 
Lorillard from infancy—as if they had gone 
to school arm in arm, and learned their les- 
sons from the same book. 

Pearl’s home, if it deserved the name, was 
in her uncle’s family, where there were three 
cousins and an aunt, but no uncle now; a 
home where she hardly felt at home, where 
she enjoyed no companionship, where she was 
perpetually. harassed and annoyed, where her 
opinions were ridiculed, and her sentiments 
and tastes received no sympathy; a home 
where there was no room for expansion ex- 
cept in the way of “‘long-suffering and bear- 
ing all things.’? She always had a dread of 
returning to this roof-tree at night, a sort of 
ecstasy at leaving it in the morning, especial- 
ly after this new friendship had begun to 

coruscate across her days. To be sure, she 
ate her daily bread and slept the sleep of the 
just at Aunt Hidden’s, but she hoped and as- 





pired and lived at the telegraph office, since 
friendship is as much a necessity to the hu- 
man being as good dinners and soft couches. 
She could never exactly tell how it came 
about, but gradually, from exchanging pretty 
civilities and pleasantries and the news of the 
day across the wires, she found herself pres- 
ently telling this Lucy Lorillard, upon whom 
she had never set eyes, almost everything 
she knew and felt and suffered or enjoyed, 
and receiving experiences and confidences and 
words of comfort in return from said Lucy 
Lorillard. Nothing was too trivial and noth- 
ing too great for the two to discuss across the 
lines between Jones’s Station and Nineveh, 
which had suddenly sprung into remarkable 
activity, and which at one time caused Lucy 
to remark, telegraphically, ‘“‘Our lines have 
fallen in pleasant places;’’ while Pearl an- 
swered, ‘‘When I am here at the office, and 
can rap out 4 message to you, I forget who I 
am, and feel no longer homesick for a home 
that doesn’t exist, and alone in the world. 

You are in my thoughts, sleeping or waking. 

If itweren’t for you, dear Lucy, I think my 

heart would break. No one can tell how 

grateful I am for your friendship.”’ 

Lucy: ‘You silly puss! grateful to me, in- 


deed! I receive a great deal more than I 
give. Iam so happy that you think of me 
sometimes. Keep thinking. To live in your 


thoughts is a kind of immortality.” 

‘Come! who’s sillynow ? Anybody would 

think we were lovers.” 

Lucy: “So we are, aren’t we? I wonder 

if we should know each other if we were to 

meet by accident.” 

“I should know you, of course—see if I 

wouldn’t. You’ve got great dark liquid eyes, 

such as poets rave over, with dark curling 

lashes, and a flickering color on your cheek, 

and thick waves of light brown hair; you’re 

tall and slender, and have a fatal dimple in 

yourchin. There!” 

“You've omitted my principal feature; 

otherwise you flatter my poor face and figure.” 

“Oh, an aquiline nose; and, let me add, 

you are fond of perfumes and jewels.” 

“I am fond of one Pearl, certainly.” 

‘‘Now it is your turn to portray.”’ 

Lucy: ‘‘Well, your eyes are large and blue, 

like forget-me-nots.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Hidden says they’re like burned 

holes in a blanket. Don’t deceive yourself.” 

‘*Your nose is Grecian.”’ 

“It has earned me the name of Pug at 

home, however—not willing to contradict such 

a Daniel as yourself.”’ 

‘*Your complexion is like the lily.’ 

‘Pad, by your leave.” 

‘Your hair is a skein of yellow floss.’’ 

‘Pardon me; they call it unmitigated red 

at Jones’s Station; but no doubt they are col- 

or-blind.”’ 

Sometimes they conversed in this novel 

manner about the books they had read, and 

the journeys they would take when, their ships 

came in; about the music they thirsted to 

hear; about Now and Hereafter. 

‘It struck me oddly the other day,” tele- 

graphed Pearl, ‘‘that I had never heard your 

voice. Wonder if I should recognize it. 

When I listen to the ‘Traumerei,’ which some- 

body plays next door, I seem to hear you 

speaking to me.”’ 

Lucy: ‘‘You shall hear me some day—to 

some purpose.’’ 

“I hope so. Would any one believe that a 

companionship between two who have never 

seen each other could be so sweet? I some- 

times fear that it’s too good to last.” 

‘Don’t you ever come to Nineveh, shop- 

ping?” 

‘No; I’m too poor. I don’t mind telling it, 

because I suspect you of the same infirmity. 

Don’t you ever come to Jones’s Station?”’ 
“Often—in spirit.” 

‘‘Tused to be so miserable before I knew you! 

I used to think there couldn’t be anybody so 

unhappy. The beggar-woman had her child, 

the old crongs at the work-house were friend- 

ly with each other, the humpbacked girl in 

the alley had a sister; and now I—have a 

friend!’ 

‘**Friendship is love without the wings,’ 

the poet says. Wouldn’t you rather say, ‘I 

have a lover?’ ”’ 

‘Now you’re teasing. There’s no love 

worth having without friendship for a foun- 

dation.” 

““Amen.”’ 

Later. 

“I’m going to confide to you how foolish 

I’ve been. I was invited to a ball—a county 

ball. Cousins Liz, Belle, and Fan accepted. 

I made their gowns—such beauties! pink and 

blue and sea-green tarlatans, hke sweet clouds. 

I felt like Cinderella, and sat down and had a 

good enjoyable cry after they were gone. I 

had nothing but my old brown alpaca to wear. 

I couldn’t sleep half the night, thinking of 

what Ihad lost—such giddy galops, such mazy 

quadrilles! though of course I would have 

been a wall-flower!”’ 

‘The flower that all are praising.” 

““No; nobody but you.”’ 

*‘No? I fancy you resemble the woman I 

heard a clergyman praise in his sermon last 

Sunday, with whom he said it was pleasanter 

to meet thana poem of Browning’s, Paul’s 

epistle, or a chapter of Epictetus!’’ 

“I shan’t listen to such flattery. Our meet- 





Sometimes the telegrams were after this 
fashion: 

Pearl: ‘‘What are the latest things out in 

suits at Nineveh?” 

Lucy: **The young men.”’ 

“No trifling. How are over-skirts?”’ 

“Very much puffed up.” 

‘Perhaps you can tell how they dress the 
hair now?”’ 

‘*With brush and comb still.” 

“I mean is it worn off the forehead now?” 

‘“‘Itis very much worn off the foreheads of 
the young ladies who crimp, and off the 
crowns of the men wholive in their hats.” 

‘*How do you wear your own, pray?” 

**Curled.”’ 

‘*Splendid! 
lover?” 

**I have one devoted lover, for a surety.” 

“Splendid! I’ve sometimes thought—but 
no; you'll tell him.” 

“You won’t mind when I assure you that 
my lover is only myself, Lucy Lorillard. 
Now you’ve sometimes thought—?”’ 

‘It would be delightful to be first in some- 
body’s heart.” 

‘*No matter whose?” 

‘*What a plague youare! Itseems to me 
it would be so delightful to love somebody 
better than yourself—so well you could die for 
him!” 

‘*He would be a fine ‘figger of a man’ to let 
you die for him.” 

**You do know how to put an extinguisher 
upon sentiment.”’ 

Later. 

Pearl: “I’ve got something dreadful to tell 
you.” 

‘*And bad news travels fast.”’ 

“I’ve got a lover.’’ 

‘I knew that before. What’s dreadful about 
it?” 

“Oh, I don’t wanthim; he’s old. He might 
be my grandfather.”’ 

‘Saints and ministers of grace defend us!” 
‘And Aunt Hidden says it’s my duty to 
marry him.”’ 

‘*And I say you shan’t.” 

**He walks with a crutch, but Aunt Hidden 
says I can ride in my carriage. He is deaf, 
but she reminds me that Iam not dumb. He 
wears a scratch, but she assures me that 
‘scratch’ is only masculine for chignon.”’ 
‘Did I understand that you were willing to 
die for him?”’ 

“I'd sooner die than marry him.”’ 

“Good. But you won’t do either.” 

“But I must decide to queen it at Gable 
Hall or be turned out of house and home.” 
‘*My arms are open to you, as well as my 
doors.’’ 

‘*How well that would sound, dear Lucy, if 
you were only a nice young man whom I 
might love! Ihope you don’t think I’m im- 
proper.” 

“I think you're an angel, and the pink of 
propriety.”’ 

‘Squire Gable brought down the family 
jewels to dazzle me. Liz tried them all on. 
I couldn’t touch one. I felt that the dead wo- 
men who had shone in them would rise up and 
curse meif I should purchase them at such a 
price, and so cheapen love and all womankind. 
Squire Gable has a grandnephew who will 
come into his property if he marries no one, 
but he takes no notice of the young man, be- 
cause his mother married against the squire’s 
wish. This is all heresay, however; it may 
not be true. But in the mean time the neph- 
ew is quite poor, they say. I pity him.” 
‘*And pity is akin to love.” 

‘*Yes—love’s poor relation.” 

Still later. 

Pearl: ‘‘Advise me,dear Lucy. Aunt Hid- 
den warns me that if I refuse Squire Gable, 
she will wash her hands of me. So I tempo- 
rize, like a fool.” 

**And the woman who hesitates is lost.” 

“TJ demand a month for reflection. But 
when the month is ended, what am I to do? 
My salary here as operator wouldn’t buy my 
salt. I don’t know how to do anything else; 
nobody would give me board as a cook, sew- 
ing-girls are a drug in the market, and to beg 
I am ashamed.”’ 

“If you marry him, I'll forbid the banns 
All that I have is yours.”’ 

‘But the trouble is, you haven’t got any- 
thing to speak of, you dear old goose.’’ 

‘*Not much, to be sure; but enough for us 
two.” 

“I can’t take even yourbounty. You know 
the old story—poor and proud.” 

**You would rather take my heart and make 
no return ?” 

**To tell the truth, I’m afraid to meet you. 
Now you can believe me everything that is 
beautiful: then there’ll be no more illusion, 
and you may not like the result. AndI should 
die if you turned against me.”’ 

“Then promise not to marry the squire: 
take his poor grandnephew instead.” 

“If you'll forward the young man. They 
say he lives in Nineveh, and that he’s one of 
nature’s noblemen. Do you know him ?” 

“I doubt if you’d agree to the description if 
you knew him as wellasI do. However you 
might prefer him to his granduncle.”’ 

“T should prefer the King of the Cannibal 
Islands.” 

**Then why reflect so long ?” 

To gain time.” 


Have you such a thing as a 


“So be it. I'll refuse him to-morrow, and 
trust to luck.” 

“Never put off till to-morrow what can be 
done to-day.”’ 

Later. 

“I feel so wicked! I shall not refuse the 
squire, and I shall not marry him. He was 
found in his library chair stiff and cold last 
night. Aunt Hidden says no doubt he has 
left me something handsome, andif he hasn’t, 
it’s a justice upon me. I shall never accept 
an iota. It belongs to his poor nephew, and 
would be only legalized highway robbery.” 

“You have the nephew's prospects very 
much at heart: he ought to feel flattered.’’ 

Later still. 

‘Liz and Aunt Hidden went to Squire Ga- 
ble’s funeral. I had a nervous headache, and 
so escaped. Liz came home raving over the 
squire’s grandnephew, the only mourner—she 
had eyes for little else. But how foolish I 
am! What do you care about Squire Gable’s 
nephew ?” 

‘*Perhaps I care more than I'd like to own, 
alas!’ 

‘‘Ah, sits the wind in that quarter? They 
sent for me to be present at the reading of the 
will. I didn’t go.’’ 

‘You might have seen the grandnephew.”’ 

“TI wouldn’t have gone to see the Grand 
Lama. But I saw him at church, and thought 
it wouldn’t be so difficult to fallin love with 
him as with the squire, upon my word—now 
don’t laugh—though he isn’t my beau ideal,’’ 

‘*Let those laugh who win.”’ 

Miss Liz was wondering if the squire’s neph- 
ew would settle down in the old place or go 
skylarking over the world, and if Parson 
Longmetre would bring him to call, or how 
she should contrive to make his acquaintance, 
and whether green or blue became her com- 
plexion best, like the foolish milkmaid in the 
story; while Aunt Hidden’s mouth was water- 
ing on account of the old china and silver ware 
at Gable Hall, “that might as well have 
been in the family as not,” she grumbled. 
‘‘And there wasn’t a track in the carpets nor 
a scratch on the furniture, and I’ve no doubt 
there’s silks that would stand alone folded 
away in the attic, and nobody the better.”’ 
And while she bewailed Pearl’s folly, Law- 
yer Verdict dropped in to say that the squire 
had left his money to Pearl, and cut off the 
poor nephew with a paltry five hundred dol- 
lars!’’ 

Pearl hastened to telegraph the news to 
Lucy Lorillard. 

“Now, I fear, you will not wish to share my 
cottage, gentle maid ?”” 

‘*You don’t suppose I’m going to keep the 
filthy lucre ?”? answered Pearl. 

“T certainly do.” 

“T wouldn’t touch a copper of it for the 
world.”’ 

“Tf you don’t keep every cent, I'll have 
nothing more to say to you.’’ 

“You're joking of course.” 

‘*T was never more serious in my life.’’ 

“T can’t believe it of you.”’ 

“If you give up the money, you will give 
me up too.” 

‘Then dearest friends must part; you are 
not the one I took you for.” 

‘1’m your best friend, however.’’ 

“IT couldn’t follow your advice and satisfy 
my conscience.” 

‘*Then you love your conscience better than 
me.” 


**T could not love you, dear so well, 
Loved I not honor more.’ ”’ 


‘‘Let me persuade you to keep it.” 

“You can not; the woman doesn’t live who 
could.” 

‘*Let me come and talk to you.” 

“You may come and talk till the heavens 
fall.” 

“Shall our interview take place at your 
aunt’s ?” 

‘With Liz at the key-hole and Belle at the 
closet-slide ? No; here at the office. The 
messages are to infrequent to signify; only 
you and I have kept the wires from rusting.” 
“But all that is at an end. To-morrow, 
then, at the office. Ain’t I a disinterested 
mortal to travel to Jones’s Station just to per- 
suade you to keep a fortune ?” 

‘*Excuse me if I call it a fool’s errand.”’ 
“Philanthropists are always called names. 


*| Au revoir.”’ 


Pearl waited at the office next day in a fever 
of expectation. What would this friend be 
like, whom she was about to deny herself, 
this friend whom she had once longed and now 
dreaded to see—persuasive, and difficult to re- 
sist, with soft dove eyes ? Every step upon 
the stairs sent a quickened pulsation through 
her being; yetshe was already absorbed in her 
reveries when the office door swung open and 
admitted a dark-browed woman. In an in- 
stant the color flamed and flickered in Pearl’s 
cheeks, her eyes dilated, her hands trembled; 
but the dark-browed lady calmly wrote a mes- 
sage, and made way for the gentleman who 
had entered behind her—a somewhat short 
and thickly built man, with large gray eyes 
and curling blond hair and mustache, whom 
Pearl instantly recognized as Squire Gable’s 
nephew. Again the warm flush stained cheek 
and forehead. Had he come to upbraid her ? 
Had he come to demand his own, to appeal to 
her sense of justice? What if Lucy Lorillard 
should meet him, then? Why not steal a 








ing will be one of disillusions.” 


**To waste it, I should say.”’ 


march upon Lucy, and put it utterly beyond 


her power to be persuaded ?—not that she 
doubted herself. Why not, before he could 
demand it or reproach her ? 

“Excuse me,” she faltered, “‘if I take thig 
time to speak to you about a matter that troy- 
bles me. You are Squire Gable’s nephew. | 
merely wish to say, as I may not meet you 
elsewhere, that I do not mean to accept the 
fortune left me in his will. I shall restore jt 
to the rightful owner as soon as the lawyers 
can arrange it.”’ 

“Your motives are commendable; but do 
not disquiet yourself,’’ returned the squire’s 
nephew. ‘Another and later will has been 
unearthed, which renders your somewhat 
Quixotic design unnecessary, as the bequests 
are now reversed: Ihave the fortune, and you 
the five hundred dollars. Pardon: but I have 
a message to write.’”” Which he scratched 
hastily off, and gave to Pearl, who presently 
dropped in a heap into the nearest chair and 
burst into tears, at the discovery that Lucy 
Lorillard was a man! 

The telegram read, 


“Let me persuade you to accept not only Squir 
Gable’s money, but his graceless nephew, — 
“Lucy LORILLARD.” 


“It was perfectly inexcusable, I allow,” 
Lorillard averred, later; ‘‘but what cana man 
do when a pretty girl wishes him a happy 
New Year! I took pains to satisfy my eyes 
many a time and oft, and found she was more 
than fancy painted her. And as for the rest, 
I have my maternal grandfather, one John 
Lucy—peace to his ashes!—to thank for the 
legacy of his name, which I always despised 
till I found out that Pearl Silverly loved no- 
body so well as Lucy Lorillard.”’ 

And so, you see, Pearl was persuaded after 
all.—Harper’s Weekly. 











LADY MURCHISON. 


To sing the praises of good wives, when we 
hear of them, is not a supererogatory task, 
nor is it likely to be an overwhelming one. 
Recent biographies have given us the oppor- 
tunity to refresh our souls with very 
bright examples of this rare, charming, and 
most useful species of the human kind. 

One was the wife of the late Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, the eminent geologist, whose 
life has just been so entertainingly and sensi- 
bly written by Dr. Geike. Up to the time 
when he met Charlotte Hugonin, Murchison 
had been no more than a British captain of 
dragoons after the order of Charles O'Malley. 
While still a dare-devil school boy, full of 
wild pranks, with only a bare smattering of 
‘Euclid’ and the classics, Murchison, at fif- 
teen, leaped into an ensign’s saddle and car- 
ried the colors of the Thirty-sixth regiment at 
the battle of Vimeira. After the Peninsular 
war he turned something of a ‘‘buck,” and a 
good deal of a sportsman, rode dashingly to 
hounds, and piled a load of debt upon the pat- 
rimonial acres of Tarradale. Just then, in 
1815, he met Miss Hugonin, married her, sold 
out his commission, and began to think about 
the business of life. His first notion was to 
go into the church and take a country par- 
sonage, for the naive reasons that the vicar 
could ride to hounds, and his wife was fond of 
botany, gardening, and looking after the poor. 
But the wife had a soul above cassocks, and 
she made Murchison go off with her upon a 
foreign tour. In Italy he found that he loved 
Art and could appreciate it; in Switzerland 
the Alps and De Candolle taught him that 
his sphere in life was the observation of na- 
ture and physical research. When he returned 
to England he had a relapse into ardent fox- 
hunting, but the seeds of the unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge were already planted in 
him. A day’s hunting with Sir Humphrey 
Davy finally decided him. His wife took him 
out doors with her; she sketched and bota- 
nized while he observed and accumulated 
facts, and so this good wife converted an ob- 
scure Scotch laird, a fox-hunting, hard riding 
captain of dragoons, into one of the most em- 
inent geologists of the age, the discoverer of 
the Silurian system, the rival of Leopold von 
Buch and Elie de Beaumont, the friend and co- 
laborer of De la Becke, Buckland, Sedgwick, 
Lyell and Mantell.—N. Y. World. 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE WOMAN QUESTION. 
The discussion of Woman's place in the 
modern world is inevitable. Once fairly rais- 
ed it will not down. No scientific dictum will 
settle it. Professional prescriptions adminis- 
tered as opiates only excite it the more. Dr. 
Clarke supposed he had put it to rest by his 
**Sex in Education,’’ but a hundred tongues 
broke silence and a hundred pens showed that 
the argument was two, if not many-sided. 
Unsuspected facts hastened to report them- 
selves. Teachers rebutted his statements 
with their testimony. Cultivated women re- 
pudiated his diagnoses, and rebuked his au- 
dacity. It was shown that his generalizations 
were drawn from exceptional and insufficient 
data, and failed to represent the real condi- 
tions of the case. It was proved that study 
under proper conditions is the best of all oc- 
cupations for a growing girl, and that young 
ladies in well-regulated institutions are health- 
ier and stronger and better developed than 


‘those of the same age and class in society- 


The physician had mistaken disease for hu- 





man nature.—Golden Age. 
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TO THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY CENTEN- 
NIAL COMMITTEE. 


Lapies:—Your letter asking me to take 
part in the coming national Centennial is du- 
ly received. Allow me to say in reply, that 
it would give me great pleasure to work with 
you, or any body of women, if the object 
was one that I could approve; as it is, being 
a celebration in which neither I, nor any 
woman has any real part, I must decline. 

What has the past one hundred years 
brought to Woman? What result has come 
to her from all this boasted freedom and equal- 
ity ? 

Continued taxation without representation 
contrary to the fundamental law of the Con- 
stitution. Constant ignoring of her just claims 
as a citizen; continual disregard of her peti- 
tions and prayers for Equal Rights. 

We have been auxiliaries or helpers in all 
this time. In all the struggles of our country 
we have done our part. In the last war our 
services are still remembered. In anti-slav- 
ery times our voices were heard, eloquent for 
freedom. What has been our reward? The 
women of the Revolution deserved a little 
‘brief mention’’ in the recent Centennials; 
and when, in the more recent struggles, their 
services were no longer needed, they were re- 
manded back to their ‘“‘spheres,’’ no share be- 
ing given them in the grand results, no part 
nor lot being awarded to them in all the 
prizes. Still to be unrepresented, still to be 
classed, as Lucy Stone says, with idiots and 
paupers. 

I, for one, am tired of being an auxiliary, or 
helper, and am done with it forever. When 
a popular novelist desired to depict a man 
who had reached the last degree of misfortune 
and hopelessness, he wrote the story of a 
‘‘Man without a Country;’’ he represented 
him disfranchised and not permitted to share 
in the glories and privileges of his native 
land. So do many women feel that they are 
without a country, and if they come to wit- 
ness the festivities of the Grand Centennial, 
it will be as the slaves used to come, and 
look on Bunker Hill, in dumb longing for the 
time when a Declaration of Independence 
shall have a meaning for them also. 

No, ladies! let it be, as it should be, a 
man’s celebration. I will take no part in it. 
Let them tax the women to pay for their fes- 
tivities. Let them take the money, in large 
part, out of the pockets of widows, and other 
hard-working women. But let us not be will- 
ingly auxiliary to it nor heip it, until we can 
share equally the rights and privileges which 
really belong to us. JUSTICIA. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE LONGEVITY OF WOMEN. 


The London Times says: ‘At the monthly 
meeting of the Institute of Actuaries, held re- 
cently at King’s College, Somerset House, an 
interesting paper on the duration of female 
life as distinct from that of the male sex, was 
read by Mr. Cornelius Walford, F. S. S. He 
showed that the subject was one which had 
not attracted much special attention till a 
comparatively recent period, Dr. Halley, of 
Breslau, who wrote in 1693, having evidently 
supposed both sexes to be equally long-lived. 
Maitland, in his ‘History of London,’ pub- 
lished in 1793, was of opinion that the old idea 
of there being more females than males in the 
world was a fallacy, the christening of boys 
within the bills of Mortality being three per 
cent. greater than those of girls. Kerseboom, 
in his investigations into the mortality of 
Dutch annuitants in 1742, separated the male 
from the female lives; but he does not appear 
in his tables to have noted any difference in 
their relative longevity. Four years later 
M. Deparcieux, in his observations on the 
nominees of French Tontines, lays it down 
that the ‘expectancy of life’ is greater in the 
female than in the male at all ages; but he 
does not determine the precise ratio. It was 
the ‘Equitable’ Society. which, in 1762, first 
approximated to the truth of the matter, by 
making a distinction of rates of premium for 
each sex, and taking no female lives under 
fifty years of age as insurers, except at spe- 
cial rates. The well-known Dr. Price, a 
great authority on insurance matters, in 1771-3 
speaks incidentally of ‘the greater mortality 
of males as compared with females’ as being 
generally acknowledged; and Brand, speak- 
ing of the ‘Amicable,’ says that in it ‘the life 
of a woman as compared with that of a man is 
of the same proportion as two to one.’ 

“Mr. T. Chester, in 1783, asserted that the 
difference between male and female lives was 
in favor of the latter; and the same rule was 
laid down in some Swedish tables constructed 
by Dr. Price about the same date. It is only 
in the fifth edition of his work on this subject 
that Dr. Price appears to have woke up to 
the importance of the question, in the inter- 
est of insurance companies. Mr. Walford 
then quoted the statements of the Carlisle ta- 
bles, of the Parliamentary committee of 1827, 
of M. Quetelet, of Messrs. Bailey and Day, of 
Mr. Finlaison, &c., as on the whole showing 
that from first to last the expectancy of life 
18 greater in the female than in the male sex. 
The same result was arrived at from certain 
Statistics of uninsured lives among the higher 
and Wealthier classes, which were obtained 
and tabulated in 1874; a result which may be 
expressed in the following terms, namely: 





that ‘at every age the aggregate mortality 
from birth up to such age is greater among 
males than among females; and that out of 
the same number of each sex born alive, fewer 
males than females survive to any given age.’ 

“On the whole the above statement is con- 
firmed, added the reader of the paper, by the 
experience of foreign countries, both on the 
Continent and in America. But this must be 
understood with some qualification for,strange- 
ly enough, while the expectancy of life is 
greater generally among women than men, 
most offices find that of a given number 
of insured lives more women die than men. 
This, however, was to be accounted for by 
the fact that whereas male insurers are drawn 
from all classes, only one small class of fe- 
males, as a rule, seek to insure their lives— 
namely, women in a state of actual or expec- 
tant pregnancy; and here, as he believed, lay 
the secret of the anomaly which had been ob- 
served.” 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


The playful allusion made by the editor of 
Zion’s Herald, some time since, to the annual 
additions which the School of Oratory of Bos- 
ton University might make to the female ora- 
tors of our times, was made the occasion of a 
very able and well-written and well read essay 
by one of the lady graduates, showing that a 
preparation for public readings and forensic 
encounters was one of the least considered 
ideas of this adinirable school. The fair schol- 
ar in this beautiful art rightly insisted that it 
was the duty and privilege of all to secure 
the true development of their powers; that 
the ability to speak and read correctly did 
not, in any measure, create the necessity of 
entering upon the life of a public lecturer, 
that the teachers and educators of the young 
ought to be fully prepared to properly instruct 
their charges in one of the most important and 
delicate’ branches of knowledge, and that 
simply for personal profit the discipline of the 
School was to be prized and appropriated. 
The slight misconception of the spirit of the 
article referred to did not, in any degree, de- 
stroy the enjoyment of the keen wit, the 
chaste rhetoric, and admirable logic of the 
intelligent reader of the essay on the part of 
the pilloried editor. He still lives, and re- 
joices in the grand success of the School and 
its students.—Zion’s Herald. 





POLITENESS DISREGARDED. 


The want of politeness of Americans is not 
only shown in our street cars, but in a more 
marked way on the lines of steam travel, and 
by women to men, as well as by men to women. 
It is generally supposed by travelers that the 
presence of a shawl, or coat, or bundle, or even 
magazine ona seat, isa sign thatit is reserved 
for some one who is sure to be on the car before 
it leaves the depot, but is unwittingly detained. 
It is so easy to keep an entire seat free from in- 
trusion by such an indication of occupancy, 
that people are rapidly acquiring a habit of de- 
ception, whichis unpleasant when it is prac- 
ticed on a person, who may however in his turn 
think it quite a joke to attempt it on some one 
else. We witnessed lately the entry of a lady 
on a car in Vanderbilt's depot, bound for Bos- 
ton. Several of the seats were occupied by but 
one person each, and none were empty. On the 
lady’s faint inquiry, ‘‘Is this seat engaged?” 
the answer was invariably in the affirmative, 
and the lady was compelled to stand,even while 
the car was in motion, and finally obtained a 
seat elsewhere, and we are positive that at least 
six persons told a wilful falsehood, as the ‘‘re- 
served seats’? remained unoccupied until New 
Haven was reached, when our observation 
ceased.—Jewish Messenger. 





ANOTHER MISFORTUNE. 


Says the Philadelphia Times: ‘‘Among the 
many sad events connected with the wreck of 
the Schiller was the loss of Miss F. Mann of 
this city. This young lady was a student of 
the School of Design. Her work in crayon 
showed such genius as to call for the most 
favorable predictions from her teachers in re- 
gard to her success asa portrait and histori- 
cal painter. She was but nineteen years of 
age, and was just returning to Germany, 
where she had been educated, to study her art 
at Munich. Her loveliness of character, mu- 
sical abilities and intelligence, fitted her to 
adorn any circle, and will cause her to be deep- 
ly mourned by all who knew her. 


— — 2s. = ———— 


STEAMSHIP COMPANIES RESPONSIBLE. 


When we remember that an accident of ex- 
actly the same kind as the loss of the Schiiler 
occurred on this side of the water not very 
long ago, and also that there is one line of 
steamers on which, for some reason or other, 
no loss of life ever occurs, we are forced to 
the conclusion that there is a great deal of 
the grossest kind of negligence and incapacity 
in the management of a business which is by 
no means necessarily iess safe than that of 
transporting passengers by land. The only 
valuable suggestion of a practical remedy has 
been made by the Jribune—we mean that of 
holding the steamship companies pecuniarily 
responsible for every passenger they lose or 
injure by negligence. The statutes which 
have been passed on this subject with regard 
to railroads have had a most beneficial effect, 





and we can see no reason why they should 
not have an equally good effect on ocean 
companies. Criminal statutes would be of 
very little use, because in any bad accident 
some of the most important witnesses are apt 
to be lost with the others, and, besides this, 
the punishment of the officers is not felt by 
the comyany. The pocket is the center of 
the nervous system of a company, and if 
every one of these accidents entailed a heavy 
loss on the owners, we should hear of fewer 
cases.—N. Y. Nation. 





NO EXCUSE FOR THE ACT. 


‘‘We do not like to risk doing any member 
of the martyred Lincoln’s family injustice, 
and so have hesitated to comment upon the 
consignment of the widow to an insane 
asylum on the petition of her son, but we can- 
not conceive any sufficient excuse for this act. 
She may be insane and require close watch- 
ing. She could, however, as well have this 
at her home, and we are unable to understand 
how her child could consign this stricken and 
widowed mother to a modern bedlam; nor do 
we wonder that the poor mother, from a 
broken heart, cried out, ‘‘O, Robert, to think 
that my son could ever have done this!’’ 
Whatever may await this son, that cry of 
agony from his poor mother will find its echo 
in all the years and ways of life. Whois 
surprised to learn that, knowing her fate, she 
sought to take her own life? It is a tale in- 
expressibly sad, and we are sorry Robert 
Lincoln did not use every dollar of his for- 
tune, and his mother’s, in averting this terri- 
ble fate.”—Boston News. 


THE DAUGHTER OF ETHAN ALLEN. 


The Washington correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette writes: 


My mother, when a girl, knew Ethan Al- 
len’s daughter well. She was an old lady—a 
Mrs. Hitchcock —and lived in Burlington. 
She had several sons, one of whom, Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock, was an officer of rank in 
the United States Army, having received a 
thorough West Point education. The other 
sons, all of whom boasted of unusual stature 
and manly beauty, were either in the army or 
navy. The old lady was tall and command- 
ing, with something of her father’s determi- 
nation marked upon her handsome, proud 
face. She wore turbans, made mostly of 
white silk, and her dresses were always of 
those rich rustling silks, worn by stately dames 
of yore, and called ‘‘blue black.’? She was 
very interesting in her conversation, and 
adored the memory of her father, of whom 
she had an endless fund of anecdotes. One 
day, Mrs. Hitchcock invited my mother to 
dine with her, and among the vegetables ap- 
peared some delicious early peas, ‘the first of 
anybody in the town,” said the old lady, 
pleased at the expressions of delight made by 
her guest; but, upon seeing that guest dainti- 
ly balancing three or four peas at a time on 
the tip end of her fork, sheexclaimed: ‘My 
dear child, take a spoon, like a sensible per- 
son, and eat your peas with some degree of 
comfort. It makes me nervous to see you 
take so much pains for so little satisfaction.” 














HUMOROUS. 


A Caudle appendage—The gossip’s tale. 

A duel is quickly managed; it only takes two 
seconds to arrange it. 

‘*Unmanned by the loss of her husband,” is 
the latest style of indicating a widow’s grief. 

The young ladies complain that the gentle- 
men are so poor that they can’t even pay their 
addresses. 

A rogue charged with larceny pleaded as a 
defense that the doctor had given him so much 
iron that it made her steal. 


Why is Gibraltar one of the most wonderful 
places in the world? Because it is always on 
the rock, but never moves. 

What is the difference between the death of 
a barber anda sculptor? One curls up and 
dyes; the other makes faces and busts. 


‘Correctly’? does not seem like a hard word, 
but every failure at a spelling match is said to 
occur from not being able to spell correctly. 

When Sheridan was asked at an amateur 
play which performer he likedwest, he replied, 
‘*The prompter; for I saw less and heard more 
of him than of any one else.”’ 

‘*At the earnest solicitation of my wife and 
children, I have consented to become a candi- 
date for county treasurer,’’ is the way a Mis- 
sissippi candidate puts it. 

‘*We don’t mind recording the deaths of peo- 
ple without being paid for our trouble, but pan- 
egyrics on the dead must be paid for. We 
positively cannot send people to heaven for 
nothing.” 

A countryman in Savannah, observing a 
gang of negroes laboring on the streets, each 
wearing a ball and chain, asked one why the 
ball was chained to his leg. ‘‘To keep people 
from stealing it. Heap of thieves about here.” 

Carruth, the Vineland (N. J.) editor, re- 
marks in his valedictory: ‘*Two months’ 
constant wrestle with a bullet in our brain has 
convinced us that we lack the capacity to de- 
velop alead mine and publish an independent 
Vineland newspaper at the same time.” 

Enraged musician. “I thought you told me 
this was a quiet villa! Zounds! here the very 
first morning comes one of those detestable or- 
gans!”’ Landlady. ‘Well, Sir; yes, Sir; 
but, you see, my canaries can’t do without 
their mornin’ horgan, hand I thought you'd 
’ave no hobjection to the ’armony of a brother 
hartis!”’ 

Mr. Wilson, while waiting at the railway sta- 
tion for a train in Little Rock, Ark., the other 
day, was startled by thefollowing conundrum: 
‘Boss, is Mr. Grant gwine to run for President, 
next time?’? ‘Well, I can’t tell you, my 
friend,”’ was the reply ; ‘‘he has not yet inform- 
ed his friends and the country what his inten- 
tions are.” ‘*Well, boss,’ returned the incor- 
rigible darky, “if he don’t run, will you?” 
The Vice-President hadn’t time to answer, for 
the train summoned him away. 





L*2 ELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Funes. 
23—17t 


Ladies, Read This! 


BUY THE PATENT 


GEM SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


HEALTH. COMFORT and EASE com- 
bined with STYLE and FASHION, 





Dr. NICHOLS’ 
Wrought 
lron 
Furnace. 


INVENTED BY 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, 
Editor of Boston Journal of 
Chemistry. 
Valuable information 









phlet. Sent to any address 
upon application. 
LE BOSQUET BROSB., 
Haverhill, Mass., and 14 Bedford Street, Boston. 
23—4t 





A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 


U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; Way and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
a Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 








Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,.co; na 
Sih Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre olinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abovt 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 
128 Second Avenue. New Vork Chis 
ly Jan. 


PONDS) 
EXTRACT 


Hear: for I will speak of exceltent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Uleerations. Hemorrhage 


PONDS "tes Site Sace 


EXT RACT Womb, &c. Congestions, 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism. 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggiste, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 


used it. 
Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will oo October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new College 
building. Clinical instruction is pres in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills, and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 








ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 60 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General New Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BOsTon. 


THIS SUPPORTER 


can be worn with or without a 
corset or with your own favor- 
ite corset. It takes the weight 
and pressure of the cloth § 
from the waist and hips, an 

ves perfect freedom and ease 

the person. It pleases ev- 
ery one who wears them. A: 
proved and recommended by 
all Physicians. 

Lady Agents wanted in ey- 
= ery city and town. 


: PRICE 50 CTS. 
Sample and Circular mailed on receipt of price 
and two stamps. 


Minor & Grannis, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Taw HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


PosTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 











A Svaegtwine: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with a for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading pm aay in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The as treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ca Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 


Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


Family Favorite 
1 SEWING 
MACHINE! 




















Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense —— and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, und is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—Ht JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


Music Books for the People, 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, [50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR's FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], PICNIC, ($1 00], HAYMAKERS, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
FAy, [$1.00], MusIcCAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 ie ty 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. ay be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 
Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, bed “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements. $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 


Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo,, 


Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


Vonntifel Ly my on Cipemen, sive 9x11 
mounted rea or framing, sen’ 
for ONE DOLLAR” dramas 














chance ever offered to Agents. For 
ulars send stamp. ‘Address F.P. Ghuck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


HEALTH L 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, ' 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full partioulars, 





HEALTH-LIFT CO, 46 E, Adth 8t., New ork. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The Seventh Anniversary of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club was an occasion of inter- 
est and significance to women everywhere. 
The reports of the different Committees will 
appear from week to week in the Woman’s 
Journat, and we begin this week with the 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF WORK 
COMMITTEE. 

The meetings, under the charge of the Work 
Committee, have been held on the third Mon- 
day of each month, as heretofore. Those of 
you who have been present at them will, I 
think, agree in the opinion that they have been 
very useful as well as very pleasant. Follow- 
ed, as they have been, by the club tea, the 
hour of adjournment has not been hastened, 
as would often be necessary if we had to 
accommodate members who, living out of 
town, must needs catch some early train to 
reach home in time for the evening meal. We 
owe it to this provision for tea at the rooms, 
that we have been able to prolong, almost in- 
definitely, many of the discussions which 
could not have been cut short without real 
loss; and we bear glad testimony to the fact 
that the subjects presented have been discuss- 
ed with real vigor and power. It cannot be 
but that we all have gained, in breadth of 
view and elevation of purpose, from these 
friendly talks. No doubt you will expect me 
to say, as I have often said before at these An- 
nual Meetings, that not nearly so many of our 
members have taken part in the discussions as 
could be desired. Such is indeed the fact. 
But that there is an improvement, we must ad- 
mit; and why should we not continue to im- 
prove? 

Rev. Edward E. Hale opened the meetings 
for the winter, with a talk upon the great 
mortality, in former years, from cholera in- 
fantum. He presented alarming facts on the 
subject, and made some practical suggestions 
in hope of a better record in the future. He 
told us that physicians agree that immediate 
change of air for the little sufferer from this 
disease, is often the means of saving life, when 
no other course of action promises to be of 
any avail. He brought forward instances to 
confirm this judgment, and several of his hear- 
ers bore similar testimony from personal ex- 
perience. To the poor of our city this change 
of air is, at present, almost an impossibility ; 
and in the narrow, stived streets and alleys 
the little children sicken and die with fearful 
rapidity and certainty. Mr. Hale asked us if 
these things ought so to be, when a little time, 
thought, money and effort on the part of a 
comparatively small number of intelligent cit- 
izens, could undoubtedly prevent much of this 
waste of life? The feeling of those present 
was in favor of action, before another summer 
should renew the terrible experience; and the 
question was referred to the Work Committee 
with full powers. Several meetings to con- 
sider the subject have since been held, at 
which members of the Board of Health, phy- 
sicians, and other gentlemen and ladies, have 
discussed plans of action; and at this moment, 
Iam glad to be able to say that the plan 
which has commended itself to all, seems like- 
ly to be adopted. I may not tell you what it 
is in detail, for publicity is not permissible 
until the final steps are taken. But, if put in 
operation it will give a chance to many moth- 
ers to take children who are suffering from 
that disease, or threatened with it, immediate- 
ly away from the crowded city, into a health- 
ful place, where good food and good care 
added to pure air may so strengthen the deli- 
cate thread of life, that it will bear the strain 
put upon it without breaking. The life that 
God has seen fit to give, we may safely do our 
best to preserve. 

The plan to which I refer will demand a 
comparatively small amount of money,—say 
three thousand dollars. We hope that many 
of you will feel disposed to aid us in making 
up this sum. In return we hope for a death- 
rate which shall be more creditable to our city 
than the showing of the past few years; and 
what is more important than that, for the es- 
tablishment of a system for the good of the 
poor among us, for whose well-being we are 
directly responsible. If this humble experi- 
ment can be made a success it will be the en- 
tering of a large wedge which will never be 
taken out. 

At the second meeting, Mrs. Cheney gave 
us a delightful paper upon that most delight- 
fulsubject, ‘‘Home.” We have had it presented 
on many occasions, and we hope it may al- 
ways be on the programme, to be brought for- 
ward whenever fit opportunity offers. Each 
one of us, yes, every human being, has an 
experience in this direction, and each may 
help others to a loftier ideal and a better suc- 
cess in living up to it. If we could have per- 
fect homes, what might we not expect and 
realize too, from the individuals living in 
them. And every approach we make towards 
that ideal, acts in the most potent manner in 
elevating and blessing the world. 

At the third meeting, Dr. Warren, President 
of Boston University, spoke upon ‘‘Advanced 
Education for Young Women,” a subject al- 

ways full of interest tous. Dr. Warren threw 
some new light on the question, especially as 
regards the steps already taken in England. 

In February, Mr. Edward Atkinson read a 
valuable paper upon “The Progress of Com- 
merce in this Century.” It was prepared for 





publication, as one in a series of papers which 
are to show the advance our country has 
made, in all directions, in the one hundred 
years of its individual existence. To chroni- 
cle the progress made in arts and sciences, in 
manners and customs, in all the things that 
belong to peace and civilization, seems the 
worthiest way of honoring our ancestors and 
celebrating their noble deeds. 

On March 15th, Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke on 
“The effect upon the Home of the Exercise of 
Political Rights by Women.”’ It was a clear, 
strong statement, carrying conviction. If any 
who heard her had feared that the casting of 
the ballot by the women of the family would 
interfere with the duties or the beauty of the 
home, we think they must have seen cause for 
reconsidering their judgment. I cannot, in- 
deed, speak for others, but Mrs. Stone made 
it clear to my mind that not only will the 
home not be injured in this way, but that it 
cannot rest on a true foundation until its wo- 
men have a voice in matters of government, 
which affect our homes almost before they 
produce any effect anywhere else. Is itof no 
consequence to our homes, and the women in 
them, whether our city is governed wisely or 
not? Whether those in high place are men of 
sound principle or not? Whether our drain- 
age, our water-supply, our streets, our police 
force, our fire department and our schools are 
well or ill managed by the men who control 
them? Is it a small question to our homes 
and our women whether the men, aye and in 
some sad cases the women too, shall have liq- 
uor offered to them in the most alluring man- 
ner or not? Is it nothing to our women that 
our State government should be above re- 
proach? and have we forgotten that there was 
a time when one of our own poets was driven 
to say: 


“Massachusetts, God forgive her, she’s akneelin’ 

with the rest, 

She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung forever in her grand old 

eagle-nest; 

She thet ough’ to ha’ stood so fearless wile the wracks 
were round her hurled, 

Holdin’ up a beacon peerless to the oppressed of all 
the world.” 


And did it make no difference to our homes 
that Abraham Lincoln held his power in the 
fear of God rather than in obedience to Mam- 
mon, and recognized his high duty to his fel- 
low-citizens? And what question of govern- 
ment can be asked, to which any one may an- 
swer: ‘It makes no difference to women’? 
Those who say women shall not enter into 
politics because, forsooth, they are out of 
place there, forget, it seems to me, that poli- 
tics mean the right governing of society in 
every phase; and until the world is made up 
solely of men the question of women’s inter- 
est in politicscan never be answered ‘Nay!’ 
Mrs. Stone said: ‘‘Should there come some 





temporary confusion or inconvenience to our 
homes through granting Suffrage to women,”’ 
(which, however, she saw no occasion to an- 
ticipate) ‘‘let us be faithful to the truth, and 
trust the consequences to God who made it 
true!"’ 

In April, at our sixth meeting, Mrs. Diaz 
spoke upon ‘How shall the Mother of the 
family find time for Culture?” She showed 
us, in her lively way, but with a depth of 
meaning underneath the surface of ridicule, 
how women are hampered by the enormous 
variety of petty claims made upon them by 
the traditions of society. And she made it 
clear that the minor duties of home may be 
looked at and dealt with in so large a way that 
they shall not seriously hinder the highest de- 
velopment of the woman who conducts the 
house and home. The mother may and must 
have time for education. She will be the bet- 
ter mother for it in every way. The table 
shall not be less but more healthful and agree- 
able and beautiful for her increase of knowl- 
edge and her greater refinement. The cloth- 
ing of her family and the furnishing of her 
house shall be more tasteful, and more com- 
fortable too, for her progress in true culture. 
And her hospitality will be the more abundant 
when the welcome shall be of heart and head 
as well as of food and adornments. It would 
seem hardly needful that anyone should try to 
prove that the more intelligent, the more truly 
cultivated and refined the woman, the better 
will be the home. But since there are those 
who have not accepted this truth, we may be 
thankful that Mrs. Diaz and a large company 
beside, are using their widest influence to per- 
suade us to simplify and diminish in the un- 
important matters, that we may have the more 
time and strength to devote to the things that 
make for our best happiness and peace. 

On May 17th, we closed our series of meet- 
ings with a very interesting consideration of 
Trades Unions. Prof. Wm. B. Atkinson 
opened the discussion of this complicated ques- 
tion in a way to throw much light upon it, 
and to solve some of the doubts that beset it. 
He admitted that many doubts must remain 
unsolved, but he pointed us to that larger view 
which makes us ready to accept Trades Unions 
as well as many other imperfect and perhaps 
failing efforts, as progressive steps taken by 
those who give the best they know and can 
do, toward the elevation of humanity. 

Such has been our winter’s experience. We 
find it full of cause for satisfaction with the 
past, andof promise for better things in the 
future. 

Respectfully submitted for the Work Com- 
mittee, Assy W. May, Chairman. 

Boston, May 29, 1875. 











WOMAN'S RIGHTS DENIED IN CONNECTI- 
cur. 


Eprtors Journar.—We received a letter 
from a friend in a neighboring town, last 
evening, saying: 

I have scarcely ever been so much occu- 
pied with domestic concerns as now, yet I 
still read for recreation and enjoy nothing 
more than reading the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
How good and interesting it is! It seems 
strange that any one should say the cause is 
losing ground. I donot believe they think so; 
they only say so to try to keepit back. But 
they will not succeed. The Hartford Dail 
Courant of the 22d has an editorial which 
seems really mean. Why willthey be so fool- 
ish ? It will do them harm, and benefit the 
cause they seek to injure.” 

We found the paper that our friend men- 
tioned at a neighbor’s. It is edited by Gen. 
Hawley. In speaking of the usage poor wo- 
men receive from drunken husbands in Eng- 
land, the Courant says: 


“Yet, while brutal treatment, like what is 
detailed in these cases, is doled out daily to 
English women, that is the country to which 
our American Suffragists in convention as- 
sembled point with pride, as the land where 
more women vote than any where else, and 
where Woman’s advancement has reached a 
higher point than any where else. In this 
benighted country, where State after State 
rejects the proposition of Suffrage with such 
overwhelming votes that the cause is abso- 
lutely dead, and where its ‘progressive lead- 
ers’’ have fallen into the disgrace and pollu- 
tion of the Brooklyn trial’s revelations, in 
such a country as this, with no Woman Suf- 
frage, nor any chance of it, men, even in the 
lowest classes, are not in the habit of break- 
ing open their wives’ heads, kicking their eyes, 
or beating out their lives. Nor have our pa- 
pers come to relate such matters as of every 
day occurrence and only ordinary signifi- 
cance. If such ruffianism is the companion of 
advanced advancement, we may content our- 
selves to halt where we are. 


In the last Weekly Courant we saw that one 
of our town representatives has presented to 
the legislature a bill called, ‘‘A general heal- 
ing act, to confirm the doings of assessors, 
boards of ruling and other town officers.” 
That is, a bill to sustain their illegal acts 
toward us; to put two women, who have no 
power for their own defense, wholly into the 
hands of the town authority; as a neighbor 
said to-day, to do their own will, and injure 
us as much as they please without the least 
regard to their own laws, which they have 
sworn to obey. Such an iniquitous state of 
things cannot lastalways. There is one thing 
they cannot do, that is, stop us from telling 
their usage of us. And that is all we have 
done, for there are no other women who have 
always acted more for the welfare of the 
town than we, until they broke their own laws 
in order to persecute us. 

Glastonbury, Ct. Juvia & Appy SmitH. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND WRONGS IN 
FRANCE, 


Epitors JournaL:—After a year of abso- 
lute inactivity I once more venture to take 
my pen, and express my sympathy in the 
great work you are so earnestly forwarding 
for humanity. I say ‘forwarding,’ for I do 
not believe a work so well done can be retro- 
grading, while every day shows how strong 
and deep are the roots of the movement. We 
may recall for our comfort the fact that the 
Republican idea, so far as it applies to men, 
was as vital with the men who sailed in the 
Mayflower, as it was in the hearts of those 
who established a government with a grand 
Republican corner-stone. More than a cen- 
tury and a half elapsed before the idea was 
wrought into form, and made the basis of a 
government which is yet destined, as we be- 
lieve, to realize the grandest ideal that man 
has ever conceived of the true state, wherein 
all citizens will be alike represented and pro- 
tected in all the essential equalities of life. 

That such great movements are slow, is in 
accordance with nature’s true principles of de- 
velopment. The movement is too grand and 
too complicated to be speedily organized, 
therefore the wisdom of the injunction, 
“Learn to labor and to wait.” 

In France, the question is receiving some 
attention just at present and, as with you, 
elicits both opposition and commendation. A 
committee of ladies interested in the question, 
presented an address to Victor Hugo, who re- 
plied to it m the most generous and hearty 
manner, thus identifying himself with those 
who fully comprehend both the significance 
and the true value of the Republican idea. 
Nothing could be more clear and pronounced. 
The result was that all the vileness of the so- 
called conservative press was stirred up from 
its foulest depth. They denounced the idea 
as one calculated to destroy the virtue of wo- 
men. Think of the sudden concern of gen- 
tlemen, who believe it quite necessary to the 
virtue of men that women shall be allowed 
to sell themselves to prostitution, so that they 
may be able, after a few years of youthful 
folly, to cast aside the grisette who had been 
faithful and loyal to their interests while 
they were poor and obscure, but who is not 
quite the proper person to introduce into pol- 
ished society! Moreover a rich woman will 
help forward a man’s ambitious scheme, and 
hence all his friends will conspire in bringing 
about a successful marriage. The laws of 
France forbid an unmarried woman to seek 
a father for her child, or even to name 
him openly. She must obtain redress, if 








at all, through the man’s sense of honor or 


of latent affection for his offspring. If the 
father chooses, he can claim and legitimatize 
his child, but, otherwise, the mother is left to 
support it without aid or sympathy. Yet, 
with all this, there are women not wanting 
in intelligence, who actually prefer to live 
with aman without the restraints of marriage, 
because the wife is so absolutely in the power 
of her husband, and because divorce is so 
nearly impossible. This is one explanation 
of the fact that, in France, it is scarcely 
looked upon as a disgrace for men and wo- 
men to live together without marriage. 

Auother reason is the greater economy of 
living, especially to men, and I may also say, 
the security of living to women. No ostenta- 
tious display is called for in this illicit method 
of life. Chambers that will answer for one 
will also do for two, and housekeeping imple- 
ments may be of the simplest, for no one is 
supposed to know the intimate relations that 
exist. The girl, being provided with a shel- 
ter, is content to busy herself for the greater 
part of the day at some occupation which 
gives her a meager supply of food and cloth- 
ing, so that she is not always a source of ex- 
pense to her paramour. If he is able he will 
lavish dress and luxuries upon her, if not 
able he shares with her the pittance they mu- 
tually earn, and finds for her such cheap 
pleasures as may lie in their way. Should he 
find himself arising man his anxiety will be 
how to free himself from her and avoid all 
publicity, and at the same time not outrage 
his own sense of right; for he realizes that 
her condition is not so enviable as his own. 
By majriage he rises, but she, were she to 
marry at all, must sink to a lower condition 
of life than that which she has hitherto led. 

In looking at this aspect of society here, 
and in realizing that in all so-called Christian 
lands something equivalent to this exists, one 
is led to feel that this question of Woman’s 
Rights has not been agitated too soon. Nor 
was I surprised that one of your speakers 
should have declared that the question of pros- 
titution was one of the greatest problems to 
be solved, in view of the fact that so many 
of the wrongs of women tend to lead them in 
this direction. One woman, the widow of a 
Frenchman who was killed in our war, and 
who receives a pension of $96 a year, de- 
clared that though she was employed as a 
cashier in a store, yet her wages were so little 
that only the possession of this pension made 
it possible to live what is called an honest 
life. This is one fact out of multitudes. 

Yet even here in Paris some enlargement 
is recognized. Women are entering new 
spheres of labor with better preparation for 
their work. In the department of the fine 
Arts there is manifested a much more decided 
tendency to give women opportunities, and 
several studios are now open for their admis- 
sion. They are not yet admitted to the great 
national school, the ‘Ecole des Beaux Artes,”’ 
but they are welcomed at the ‘‘Salon,’’ where 
there is an annual exhibition of the best 
works produced during the year. Among the 
works admitted this year is one by Mrs. Por- 
ter of Hartford, a student of Tissier. Mad- 
ame Jacquemart has long sustained a high 
reputation as a portrait artist, having been 
commissioned to paint the likenesses of M. 
Thiers and many of the leading politicians 
who succeeded to the Empire. As might be 
expected several of our American ladies are 
availing themselves of the facilities offered, 
and many more are preparing to do so during 
the coming season. Indeed one would al- 
most think that Paris would be Americanized 
by the great influx of Americans who are 
pouring in with every arrival of the steamers. 

In the department of sculpture at the salon 
I noticed the name of Mile. Courbe, (Marie 
Paul), among the exhibitors, and her work 
was of rare delicacy and finish. 

Hannan M, T. Curer. 

Paris, May 17, 1875. 





NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage Society was held at the res- 
idence of the President, 238 West Fourteenth 
Street, on Thursday evening, June 3d. 

Her large and elegant parlors were filled by 
the members and guests of the society. After 
the President had called the meeting to order 
the Recording Secretary’s report for the year 
was read, giving a resumé of the speeches and 
discussions of the year. The report of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee was 
then read, showing that nine regular monthly 
meetings of the society had been held during 
the year, and one large public meeting in cel- 
ebration of the Centennial of the Battle of 
Lexington, at Union League Theater, April 
19th. Public meetings are also arranged for 
the early summer in some of the small towns 
near New York. The Treasurer then read 
her report showing that $175 had been re- 
ceived and expended during the year. The 
payment of annual dues, which followed, made 
a respectable sum in the treasury. 

The election of officers next took place, and 
resulted ia the following choice: 


President —Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D. 
Vee-President—Helen M. Slocum. 
Corresponding Secretary—Henrietta P. Westbrook. 
Recording Secretary—Helen M. Cooke. 
asurer—Jeannie McAdams. 
= . —nadmamaas Executive Committee — Lillie Devereux 
e. 





Foreign Correspondent—Frances V. Hallock. 





Resolutions were passed by the society, 
warmly commending Dr. and Mrs. Hallock, 
who are about to sail for Europe, to the friends 
of reform in the Old World, and especially 
recommending Mrs. Hallock as the foreign 
representative of the society. 

Mrs. Cora Bland then read an excellent 
paper on Individuality, urging the importance 
of the development of every woman as an in- 
dividual, and not as a mere appendage of her 
husband. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Fayetteville, 
N. Y., spoke of the importance of action in 
regard to Iowa, and of the approaching con- 
test in that State. She recommended that the 
society send there a delegate to assist in 
preaching the gospel of Woman Suffrage. 

Remarks were made by many members and 
friends present, and the meeting adjourned 
until the first Thursday in October. B. 


_——— 





WOMAN ON DECORATION DAY. 


Mrs. M. M. Elliot of Minneapolis, Minn., 
delivered, by invitation, an original poem at 
the celebration of Decoration Day in that 
city, which was admirable alike in quality 
and in delivery. We regret that its length 
precludes its publication in full in our col- 
umns. 

The selection of a woman as the poet of 
the day, and the universal satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the congregated thousands who lis- 
tened to her performance, indicated a liberal 
and enlightened appreciation of t! e rights of 
Woman by the people of Minnesota. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DRE*S REFORM, Rooms No. 4 Hamile 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston 
Mass. This ts the only place of business authorized 
wy the Committee appointed by the New England 

omen’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine = and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, ‘Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON. 








One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow ‘itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office, tf 











A $4.00 Book for $1.50. 


The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, in 
plain English or Medicine Simplified: By R. V. 
PIERCE, M. D., Counselor-in-Chief of the Board of 
Physicians and Surgeons, at the World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The above Work—a book of about 
nine hundred large pages, profusely illustrated with 
Wood Engravings and Colored Plates, and well and 
strongly bound—will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, for One Dollar and Fifty Cents—making it 
the cheapest Book ever offered to the 
Americun People. Other books treating of 
domestic medicine, of like size and style of binding, 
and not nearly as well illustrated, with no colored 
plates, and some of them containing no prescriptions 
and making known no means of self-cure for the 
diseases which they discuss, sell for from three dol- 
lars and a half to five dollars. Were Dr. Pierce’s 
work not published by the author, printed and bound 
with his own machinery, and were it sold through 
agents, as other like works are, the price of it would 
have to be not less than four dollars. For when the 
publisher pays the author a fair price for his pro- 
duction, then adds a profit to his investment large 
enough to satisfy himself and compensate him, not 
only for his labor, but also for the risk of pecuniary 
loss which he assumes in taking the chances of the 
enterprise proving a success, and when the State, 
County and canvassing agent has each received his 
profit, they have added to the expense of a book, 
that originally cost about $1.25, so much that the 
people have to pay not less than $4.00 for it. The 
People’s Medical Adviser, on the contrary, is placed 
within the pecuniary reach of all classes by the au- 
thor, who adopts the plan of the Grangers, dispens- 
ing with middle men and giving the benefit of their 
profits to the people, offering his book at a price 
little above actual cost of publication. That those 
desiring the book may run no risk of losing their 
money in sending it through the mails, the author 
advertises that money addressed to him at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and inclosed in registered letters, may be at 
his risk of loss The author’s large correspondence 
with the people upon medical matters, which we are 
credibly informed frequently exceeds three huudred 
letters a day, and requires several trained and skill- 
ful medical assistants and short-hand reporters to 
enable him to entertain and answer them, as well a8 
his large daily dealings with disease at the World’s 
Dispensary, appear to have peculiarly fitted him for 
writing the Work, by rendering him very familiar 
with the everyday medical needs of the people. He 
endeavors in this Work to answer all the numerous 
questions relating to health and disease that have been 
addressed to him by the people from all parts of the 
land, and hence it contains important information 
for the young and old, male and female, single and 
married, nowhere else to be found. All the most 
prevalent diseases of both sexes are also plainly and 
fully considered and means of self-cure made known. 
Unlike other works on Domestic Medicine, it in- 
cludes the subjects of Biology, Cerebral, Physiology, 
Hygiene, Temperaments, Marriage, Reproduction, 
etc., all of which are treated in an original and inter- 
esting manner. It isa dium of Anatomical 
Physiological, and Medical Science, and embodies 
the latest discoveries in each department. 24—I6 
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A household treasure you will find 
EUREKA every time; 

A sewing silk, of honest length, 
*Tis known in every clime. 





[MACHINE | 








Green Mountain Home, 
OONCO2D, VERMONT. 
Highland Boarding House and Hygienic Cure. 


Delightfully situated in full view of the white 
Mountains. 


WM. E. GORHAM, M. D. Proprietors 
J.J. COURTNEY, M. D. an 
ELWYN D. GIBSON. Physicians. | 
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